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READERS. By ws. T. Harris, LL.D., Sup’t of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A."J. RICKOFF, 
A. M., Sup’t of Instruction, Cleveland, 0.; Mark Baruey, A. M., Lnstructor in Elocu- 
tion, Yale College. 


The decided advance made in this series of Reade ith the spirit of prog- 
ress in educational matters, at once secured for them lace in the whole list of American 
school text-books, and they have been the models for all the school publications issued since their 
firstappearance. They are now used in a majority of the leading schools of the country, and are 
widely circulated in every State of the Union. 
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GEOGRAPHIES. American Standard Series. Based on the Principles of the Science 
of Education, and giving Specia] Prominence to the Industrial, Commercial, and Prac- 


tical Features. 


The announcement of a new series of Geographies, based u 
and in accordance with the advanced educational demand which had brought Appletons’ Readers so 
quickly into prominence, led to si expectations in regard to the success of the new books for 
op hical study. The many unsolicited orem of aporerel they have received and the 
pone ness with which they have been adopted in a large num of the best schools of the count 

dicate that they are regarded as the best and most attractive geographical text-books ever published. 
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PENMANSHIP. prepared by LyMAN D. SmrTH. The leading features are : 


Writing mate the expression of thought. Word, peewee, and sentence building, constituting inter. 
esting wy lessons. Writing taught synthetical No tedious drills on parts of letters or isolated 
letters. e seman drill, whereby pupils acqu with certainty the real writing movement 
Graded columns, whereby the increasing scope of movement enables the pupil to gradually and nat 
urally acquire the fore-arm movement. They are in accordance with the modern met teaching. 


wick, 





CLASSICAL SERIES. New revisions and new editions. 


designed to cover the entire curriculum of classical sti 
the list Is the new and scholarly work of Prof. Har “The Bevised Latin Gram 
edition of P and its accompanying volumes and texts. works of other classical 
authors, including Virgil, Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos, Homer, Xenophon, Soy hocles, De 
mosthenes, Plato, Plutarch, Herodotus, ete., etc., with such editors as Frieze, Lincoln, r, Crosby, 
Johnson, Arnold, Boise, Owen, Smead, and Other prominent and well-known classical scholars. The 
Stand Greek Grammar of ft. Hadley is now under revision by Prof. Allen of Mere vard, and will 
consequentl apes all needed corrections and improvements, and will worthily hold its favorite place 
among c ical teachers every where. 
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Catalogues, price-lists, and full information sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, ay Ging, San Francisco. 








“ fhe Artistic | Gift Book of the Season.” 


EVANGELINE, 


‘The Place and the Story. 
BY PROF. NOAH PORTER OF YALE COLLEGE, 
Accompanying Nineteen magnificent Original Designs illustrating 
Longfellow’s Poem of “ Evangeline,” by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A.., 


Fifteen of which are elegantly reproduced in Photogravure, by Messrs. GOUPIL & 
Co., Paris, and Four are proof impressions on real China Paper from the 
original wood blocks, engraved by Klinkicht and Lacour. 


Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, numbered and signed by Prof. Porter 





One Vol., folio, size 17}x144 inches. Price on application. 
(The right is reserved to advance price on unsold copies without notice. 

“There few poems in which the imagination in | The superb illustrations by Frank DICKSBE, 
its feeling sympathy stoops more gracefully to | A.R.A. (forming the second division), are exceed 
the lowliest humility, or in its confident elevation | ingly artistic, and disclose new beauties at each 
| more naturally into seraphic hope, than in this | examination. They are elegantiy executed by 
| true Christian [dy).’’ | Mesars. GoupiL & Co., PARIs, in a manner which 

' | faithfully reproduced ail the beautiful of the 

“To understand and appreciate the poem of Sees eee . ; 

. artists’ original design. The Poem asa whole is 
Evangeline, one needs not only to be made ac- . : 
. omitted, but each illustration is accompanied by 
quainted with the geographical features of the 
the lines which describe the scent 
country in which it is placed, but to trace the | 
growth of the people whose unhappy fate it | The typography of this beautiful volume is all 
depicts to the imagination.” | that could be desired. The Photo-gravures are 
printed on first quality French Plate, the China 


This has been accomplished by Prof. NOAH | proof impressions are mounted on same paper. 
Porren in the able and interesting dissertation | The binding is of a rich and taseful design ; mak- 
which forms the first division of this noble | ing the handsomest gift book of the season—one 
volume. which al) lovers of art will delight to own 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & C0., 139 and 141 Broadway, New York. 
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Microscopes and 
all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
tographic Outfits 
for Amateurs, 
Spectacles, Eye- 
J Glasses, Opera, & 
Marine Glasses, 

etc. 

Illustrated Price Lists, 
mailed free to any ad- 
dress : Mention this paper 
in orresponding with us. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1860, 
patel 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


of First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 











A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 





course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
(STONE 
CLOTH.) 


A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 


Rolls tightly, like a map, without injury. Un- 
equalled craycn marking surface. Superior 
Erasible qualities. Great urability. 


Easily cut and fitted to to any plan for a permanent 
blackboard. 
PRICES: 
36 inches wide, 1 marking surface, per lit linear yard $1.25 
46 2 00 


Put upin rolls of 12 yards each. Sold in any 
Quantity. 
Send for Circular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
19 Fulton St., New York. 
Danner’s Revolving Bookcases 
SECURED BY SEVEN 
PATENTS 
R The ORIGINAL and] BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


Thousands of these cases 

rs now in use throughout the 

world. Made in various 

sizes, styles and prices. 

( Warranted to give com- 
@ plete satisfaction or no sale. 


Beware ofa poms infringe- 
ment made of iron. 


Send for IL.ustrated Price 
List to 
JOHN DANNER, 


Canton, O 


Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 


And Improved 
Mothods of Seating. 
ALSO MANUF. CTURERS OF THE 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, 


ORRERIES, TEL- 

yy LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS. BLACK- 

BOARDS, ETC. 


The latest Inventions | ! 
in School Apparatus for 
every grade of School, 

Special circulars of the above free on application 

Our Illustrated Catalogue of 184 PaaS con- 
ane a description of everything f r Behools, 
mailed for 25 cents. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS, 2:0 soa, 
can Reward and Roll of Honor Cards, etc. 
Monthly School Reports. Every live Teacher 
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Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; = oe at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
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New York. 
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Holtz Improved El ical $30, B73 most 
elegently ere, 

Sendence’ Bee: with elemen- 
Lt A guide, a perfect ae for all class ex- 

per! a era es 


Tyndall’ ect i] prare 8, designed to 
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ta 
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ot Y_-4.. to flustrate Balfour Stew- 
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* ee - emica 

$10. Elementary A ity,— 
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Electri 
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Tyndall, $) 1 OOSE Physic Primer,—Balfour Stewart, 
50c. ; Chemistry Primer, H. E. Roscoe, 
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For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladie, 170. For Broad Writing 
294, 389, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 
re 390, and Falcon, 87 8, BOS. Other Styles to suit all hands. 

2 Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 


E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
105 East 28th street, New York. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME CLOBES 


Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 


Home and Foreign Teacher's Agency 
French qomre correctly in six month by Ber- 
ethod. 


ger’s New 
REMOVAL ! 


JOHN GOULD, | 


DEALER IN 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 
And Manufacturer of School Apparatus, and 
Gould’ s Arithmetical Frame, also Magic Lanterns 
for families and neem nae, has removed from No. 
72 Murray Street to 256 Canal Street. 
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CRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 
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ao. hg large tty flowers, and fine Scri 

rice per set, $1. Rew: Sra Catde Na. rt ir pretty 
F maeny and roses, prices per dozen, 5 cents. No Y~ 
5 birds, mottoes, etc., 6c. No. 3, 
signs, animals birds, etc., 8. No. 4, prett; on 
roses, lilies, ete., 8c. ms 5, fine variety of flowers in 


full bloom, 10c. No. bloomin roses, flowers, 
boauet ete., on fine auld cord, | 1 No. 7, rarely hand 


juet designs of beautifu 


hand 


Chromo Merit Cards. 
“Chrome, Cre roait' > 8c. Samples, 12c. All 
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MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Fayorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel,8chool,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 


Cuencs ed ee 2 ee) 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churehés, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,arms,ete, FU LLY 
WARRANTED. © atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1845. 


W. & LE. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y. * 


Manufacturers of 


Ciivl Engineers’ & Surveyors’ Instruments, 


D i I a ty Vell 
rawing Ins en aper Vellum, 
and Su’ 5 ~ for Civil Engineers and Surve 
- both Field and Office use —_ 
price-list. on application. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DISTINGUISHED READ and teacher of 
advanced elocution and dramatic art. Voice cu 
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Gelisiene, Importer and Manufacturer of | 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged, 


We can supply you with a full line of » 
miscellaneous works, in exchange for 
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siving dates, 
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VAN WINKLE & WEEDO 
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We want all School-Book buyers in 
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or College Text-Books they use, eit) 

We have in quanti ] 
almost every current School Book publish 

at priees lower than any jobbing house 
United States. We will buy or excha 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYER & CO. 
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SIMPLE DISSECTION 


FOR THE USE OF 


PHYSIOLOGY CLASSES IN COMMOY SCHOOLS. 3 
M. L. SEYMOUR, PROF. OF NATURAL SCIENCED 
ILLINOIS STATE i ORMAL UNIVERSITY. 

This manual w: for the use of th 
students in the Tilindia bia Btate Normal Univeraty 
and is the result of many years’ successful pre 
tice in dissection with a classes. Th 

—— treaded of are the Heart, the Laryyy, 
and the Eyz. A lesson on the external examin 
tion of each precedes the dissection Jpeee. i 
the use of these carefully fa ages 
beginner may make a suec at the 
first trial. ce 20 cents. 


Address, 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, Normal, Il. 
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(Words and Music), 64 90 Choice So 
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Poughk N, Y., writes: * Your 
book its me. ught to be and to be called \ 
called ‘ Music for Millions.” W.¥. lt Journal 
says: “ Full of solid songs of su r merit—just 
such as are needed for hourly use in the 
bemeny dt sae 2 and at all homes. Contains mor 


gh 7 than most 
ten cents (mailed); 
mn, 317 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


OF THE 


Scholar's Companion 


Is the prettiest and most interesting number ever 
published. The publishers and editor have planned 


avery successful surpri. A the scholars in the 
way of a double nu ; 1 publishing firms 
have co-o ted with them in lying cuts for 


pictures, result being a large and copiously i llus- 
trated magazine. The stories and other contents in 
prose and verse are unusually good. The first story, 
poompanying the frontispiece, is entitled ‘‘A Brave 
Boy.” others are ‘ nd of the Enchanted 
Pipe,” a German story with a moral, by Hazel 

! rd; ‘‘Marion’s Manners,” ‘‘ Feeding the Birds,” 
( and ‘‘ Lou’s Flower Mission,” written 
by Josie Folsom, a contributor to the Writing Club ; 

lumber 5 of ‘‘ Famous Battles” by Leoline Waterman 
nnockburn. In Tales of 





Uncle Fred tells his nephews 





and nieces of a pretty liitle German conceit about 
the Christ child and the chrysanthemums. Besides 
this there are ever so many short articles upon 
animals, industries, noted people, things that are 
attracting public attention and poems about 
pons me time, — for ——— non % 
a dialogue for boys, just the thing for t 

day of school bFore the Holidays. e School- 
Room, Letter Box, and Writing Club, have an 
unusual number of scholars represented this month 
with a star roll increased to about 200. The price is 
the same as usual, 5 cents a copy, or 50 cts. a year. 
Club rates on application. . 


It has been reported that Col. F. W. Parker, 
(Quincy) has decided to accept an offer from 
the Cook County (Ill.) Normal School, to 
become principal at $5,000 per year for three 
years. We understand he has not yet de- 
cided upon this ; Philadelphia is urging him 
to come there. While making up his mind 
he has resigned his supervisorship in Boston, 
married a wife and started on a wedding 
trip. This will be a serious loss to Boston, 
but he never felt at home there ; among the 
things for which that city is noted is its 
pride and confidence in its own attain- 
ments ; such are not easy to learn. 








WE have a note from a Minn. school that 
the principal teaches the young children and 
puts his assistants at work among the older 
pupils. Time does work changes. When the 
writer was a teacher in the Palmyra Union 
School, the plan was to hire a principal at 
$800, who had four or five boys in Cesar or 
Virgil ; then came the gentleman Vice-Prin- 
cipal at $500 with twenty boys; a lady do, 
at $400 with thirty girls; two junior teach- 
ers at $300 and $250 with eighty pupils each ; 
two primary teachers with 100 pupils and 
over, each at $150. Quite a nice pyramid 
that was! In the course of time people will 
be willing to pay primary teachers well and 
not overwhelm them with pupils. Who be- 
lieves those 100 children received their just 
due ? « A. M. K. 


A KNOWLEDGE among workmen of the 
principle of inertia as effecting bodies in 
motion would frequently prevent a break- 
down in starting or stopping machinery sud- 
denly. For all connected with blast furnaces 
the value of chemical knowledge is apparent 
as enabling them to trace the course of 
faulty results. There is scarcely a work- 
shop of any importance in which an ac- 
quaintance with geometry will not be of 
value. In short the value of science asserts 
itself every hour in the workshop. The 
scientific mechanic never falls into ruts 
either of thought or habit. Working more 
intelligently than others, he finds more 
pleasure in his labor; his suggestive facul- 
ties are ever at work, and he is ever alive 
to the possibility of mechanical improve- 
ments for which he may reap a handsome 
reward.—Com. Bulletin. 








Epvucators have one thing on which to 
congratulate themselves—they have public 
atttention or interest directed towards them 
and their doings ; no other subject at present 
is more debated than education. At last the 
teacher is in the very focus of thought and 





observation. Some squirm, some laugh, 
others are sobered. Every process will be 
scrutinized ; the methods of teaching his- 
tory, writing, spelling, the government, the 
hours, the lighting, the ventilation—all are 
to be looked into. Once this was left to 


those in authority, but now the people have 
come to the school-room to see for themselves. 
Will our methods stand the test of common 
sense? It must be confessed that a good many 
of them will not, for they are merely routin- 
ism ; but how sacred to many teachers ! But 
science must have something besides an- 
tiquity about it. 





THe publishers are just putting on the 
press the fourth edition of ‘School Manaye- 
ment.” During the short time this book has 
been before the public it has met with re- 
markable favor. The fourth edition will 
have eight pages of new and valuable ma- 
terials added, on subjects suggested by read- 
ers of the former editions. The volume will 
be found to possess the highest value to prac- 
tical teachers. It proposes to exhibit the 
principles by which an educated person may 
cultivate in achild a love for right doing, 
and also the methods by which he may na- 
turally build up in the child the habit of 
self-government. The volume has the praise 
of all teachers who have read it.. The pub- 
lishers earnestly commend it to the thous- 
ands who are striving to cause their schools 
to become centers of light, knowledge and 
power. 





——_—_—__— + @ « ——____ 


WHO SHALL WRITE? 





An earnest graduate of a normal school had 
achieved quite a success in interesting her pupils 
and she felt moved to write about it. Her dis- 
cription was duly published and it aroused very 
much attention; probably twenty-five letters have 
referred to it, and this, considering the general 
coldness in the teaching fraternity is an unusual 
testimonial. One said ‘“‘that article gave me new 
life; I could see better how scholars may be in- 
terested.” 

Now, sometime after a letter came from one of 
the faculty in the normal schoul where this writer 
rradua' It complained that one who had been 

ut eight months in the school should be permitted 
to write or at all events that her writing should be 

ublished. It did not saying it in so many words, 

ut it insinuated that a person of so little experience 
could not produce an article worthy of our pages. 

We once thought that college and normal school 
~-professors and presidents, and they only, would 

roduce educational articles of the highest value, 

ut in the course of a long experience it has been 
abundantly demonstrated that good writers on 
educational subjects are not limited to these classes ; 
but that any one who can teach well and describe 
her method is the writer who will be read. The 
article may not attract on account of the great 
name at the head of it, but if it contains real value 
it will be appreciated. 

About eight vears ago a certain college president, 
wrote an article for these pages; it was a sound and 
exhaustive paper. Visitinga N. Y. principal the 
question were asked, ‘‘have you read Prof.———— 's 
article ?” ‘“‘Well, not yet, but it is a capital thing.” 
‘Yes, but do you intend to read it?” ‘Well, y:8, 
some day when I get time.” ‘‘What article do you 
and your teachers value most in that number ?” 
Turning over the p he pointed to a short, clear 
article on ‘‘Reading,” another on “History,” an- 
other on *‘Working up an Interest ” These are the 
articles that are read: the others look well.” 

Now, we do not value an article presented for 
these pages by the name atits head. If it 
intrinsic value, name or no name it is chosen; if it 





lacks this it is declined. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TEACHING. 


By Gero. E. Zinn. 

Teaching is directing a person in the field of 
knowledge. It is in this field we travel to our future 
destination. The child is bornand soon enters this 
field, and will move in some direction. Who will 
direct him in his course? His parents, his teachers, 
and all his associates. Wecan consider that we 
are responsible tosome extent for the course of all 
whom we may influence. 

Teachers, if you are taking the right course, in- 
duce your pupils to follow you. If you are not, re- 
verse your movements. Do not follow one path 
and direct your pupilsin another. Stretch your 
thoughts to the future. Fix your eyes on a high 
point in this field, and guide yoursteps in that di- 
rection, that when you near that point, you can 
look backward and see others whom you have in- 
fluenced, pulling their feet from the;mirey clay and 
following your example. ‘‘ Now we must sow, if 
then we would reap.” 








* 
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WHOLE TEACHING. 


The tendency of Nature is to unity; the tendency 
of Art is toseparation. Teaching is an art, and its 
tendency is todevelop men narrowly. For instance, 
a course of study prescribes Reading, and the pupil 
has a reader ; it prescribes Spelling and he has a Spell- 
ing book; it prescribes computation and he has an 
Arithmetic and soon. When the child comes out 
he knows many but not much. 

There is an evident breaking away from this state 

of things. The teacher will be allowed to educate 
on all sides of the child, and the parents will by- 
and-by require it. Let us;look at this matter. The 
child must be taught about his body. Herbert Spen- 
cer says there is less heard about the ‘‘ vile body” 
than formerly; that the public are now waking 
up to feel that it deserves the best of care. 
To preserve health is an art that a hundred years 
from now will be studied more than Greek or 
Latin is at present. He must be taught about Things. 
The world was given man to be a means of educa- 
tion; it is fitted for this purpose; it must be used 
for this purpose. The teacher should collect objects 
and give lessons upon them. Science should be 
taught to the child. Manufactured articles, too, 
should be exhibited. 

He must be taught about the human race. This 
does not mean that Gibbon’s and Macaula$’s his- 
tories must be placed in his hands. He must know 
about the great men who have lived, the inventors, 
the poets, the writers, the artists, the orators, the 
teachers, etc. He must know about the various 
occupations of mankind, the ways in which men 
live. He must be taught concerning right and 
wrong. Theology has justly been debarred from 
the school-room, but the great principles of morality 
should be taught to every one. He should be taught 
to recognize and utilize the elements of beauty in 
form and color; this should beginearly. The Kin- 
dergarten does this, and it must go up into the 
Primary schools. He should be taught to compute 
and measure. This is now done in some primary 
and advanced primary classes in a very superior 
manner. The rule and the compasses should be in 
the pupil’s hands at the very outset of his school-life. 
Ale should have instruction about the earth ; not only 
lessons in geography, but lessons in minerals, geolo- 

, zoology, and botany. Here is an outline of the 
instruction to be given to every child. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TWO SCHOOLS. 


Mr. A—— had eminent qualification as a teacher ; 
he possessed good scholarship, was a college gradu- 
ate, loved young people, and was able to exert a 
strong moral influence. He opened a school ina 
small building, it grew to demand larger quarters 
from year to year; and finally became a large and 
popular one; then it slowly diminished and is to- 
* day a small school. 

Mr. B—— had good qualifications as a teacher 
also; he had less interest in young people and 





paid less attention to moral influences than did Mr. 
A., but was more energetic. He, too, opened a 
school in thesame city, and it grew from year to 
year, and far outranked the other in reputation. and 
is destined to have a permanent foothold and in- 
fluence. 

These two schools present problems to the think- 
ing teacher. Why did A.’s school diminish ? Why 
did B.’s grow? The man best fitted by Nature did 
not succeed best, for all admitted that A. was just 
the man to be with children, pleasing, earnest, en- 
thusiastic, loving their society and rejoicing in 
their progress. é 

The case seems to be this: A. did not look deep 
enough into the nature of the child. He taught 
well, but attempted to smooth the road too much. 
When a lesson was to be learned he gave much at- 
tention to an analysis of it, so that the pupil could 
have no difficulty to overcome. This left the pupil 
the semblance of a load to carry, but on picking it 
up he found it was not heavy at all; hence the ex- 
ercise of carrying it did not make him strong. A.’s 
motto was to make school life happy and study in- 
teresting. Now it does not follow that a person 
will not be happy in doing work that demands an 
outlay of effort and toil; note, the boys who prac- 
tice rowing, for example. 

B. made good scholarship the end and aim of his 
teaching. Lessons were given out and then they 
were required to be learned. Pressure was needed 
at various times, and that pretty severe, too, to in- 
duce the pupils to learn, but in the main they liked 
it. They gotused to work, and when a boy gets 
used to that it is not unpleasant. True, there is a 
limit, and a good teacher will know how much 
work to demand of a boy. B. seemed to have 
gauged the boy pretty well; he demanded a day’s 
work of him ; so that in the course of time the 
parents felt that their children were sure to make 
progress with B.; with A. they were sure their 
children were under an excellent moral influence, 
were not overworked, and were judiciously cared 
for physically (this was a feature in A.’s school), but 
their progress in study was not so sure. 

It seems to us that A. made one mistake, and it 
is a very great mistake; we call attention to it here 
because there are no small number of teachers who 
will strike on the same rock; especially those who 
are looking into the new education. It is this: the 
will-power of a child needs culture; to accomplish 
this he must do every day something that is hard 
for him todo. For this demands of him that he 
apply himself; he must command himself, he must 
will to do it. 

B. educated the wills of his boys; A. neglected to 
do it. Had he included this he would have sur- 
passed B., for he had superior natural qualifications 
for teaching. 
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CATCHING THE IDEA. 





“Do you understand the Kindergarten?” was 
asked of ayounglady. ‘‘Oh, yes! I went intoone 
in Philadelphia during the Centennial, and I caught 
the idea. They had a flat table, and the children 
had little sticks, and they marched around. Oh! 
I understand it; I am quick at catching up a 
thing.” 

This same young lady opened a Kindergarten, 
and had induced a number to send in their chil- 
dren; but what a shame and what damage was 
done to the cause. 

A young lady offered to come into an Institute 
and explain the object system. ‘Do you under- 
stand the system ?” ‘‘Oh, yes, I visited at Oswego 
and caught the idea at once.” She brought in four 
children and holding up an apple, said, ‘“‘ What is 
this?” ‘‘Anapple.” “Right; what is on the inside?” 
“The seeds.” ‘‘ Right; what is this I am holding it 
by?” “The stem.” ‘Right; now to reward you I 
will cut the apple into as many pieces as there are 
pupils if you will tell me how many.” ‘Four.’ 
‘Right; here are the pieces; youare dismissed.” 
The teacher looked on in astonishment at this 





caricature of an object lesson. 
There are many teachers who have “caught 









ideas” of teaching by visiting a school, anj 
caricaturing that teaching to-day in the gc, 
room. Indeed very much that is done is a cary 
ture. The old barbarism is passing away, by 
there a newer and a better spirit prevailing; 
there a deeper or keener insight ? Is there a by 








preparation for the duties that devolve on . 
teacher ? ° 
For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. De 
ARE WE STILL ON EARTH? . 

By H. R. PATTENGILL. ti 

We sometimes hear people talk of what they gi ac 
when ‘‘ on earth the first time.” ’Tis said in fyi or 
but I verily believe that many teachers have neil fa 
returned to this wicked little world since first thal d: 
left it to teach school. They live in their boi lo 
they talk always of their school, and they staf b 
aloof from all secular business or pleasures. Wy p 
say unto such, ‘‘Come down to earth again,” tei t) 
earthly things to the earthly boys and girls. Ral s 
the newspapers, and thus keep posted in the affagi tl 
of to-day. Geography, history, civil governnag r 


are illustrated in every paper and in the every ia | 
work of our people, e.g.: We had an election 
short time ago, as perhaps some politicians 
aware. Now how could civil government be taug@ c 
better than by allowing the pupils of your schol 5 
to register and vote, on that day? We tried ti 1 
plan on the 7th. The registration took place tj 
day before. Pupils who had not been in attenday 
ten days prior to election could not register. ( 

girl absent on registration day swore in her vo 
Before this we had held a campaign mass meetin 

at which free trade, protection, river and har : 
bill, and the personal merits of various candida } 
were discussed pro and con. The election » 
very exciting. In the boys’ precinct the democn : 
got a majority of 3. In the girls’ precinct the 
publicans got a majority of 21. We also had thn 
amendments to our State constitution propo 

We had it distinctly understood that these wo 
have to be submitted to the people by a two-thi 
vote of our state legislature. One of them was: 
tually before the people that day for adoption 
rejection. This was relative to increasing the ¢i 
cuit judges’ salaries. The two fictitious ones we 

in reference to Woman Suffrage and Prohibitio 
All of these were carried by good majorities ines 
precinct. We imagine some will say, ‘‘ What 
waste of time !” Now that is just where we diffe 
Not only did these pupils learn the routine of vo 
ing and names of the officers, but it awaken 
their interest in the study of civil government, a1 
was astep forward in making intelligent citiza 

of the boys and girls, and that we humbly submi 

is one great end of schooling. Did you say, “It 
apt to create disturbance in the district ”/ 

have been spoken to in regard to our ‘‘school el 
tion” by nearly twenty parents of nearly all poli 

cal beliefs, and every one was enthusiastic in prai 

of the plan. Our pupils also understand the ge 
eral features of the political situation in New Yo 
and Pennsylvania. Do not suppose that poiiti 
usurp an unwarranted or undue amount of 0 
time. We have only mentioned this as an examp 

of what may be done in one study. The same pla 
may be carried into the study of Arithmetic, in: 
grades. Let the teacher become familiar with th 
lumber yards, the new buildings going up, the ¢ 
lars excavating, the mills, shops, stores and wa 
houses, tarmers, traffic, women’s trading and e 
ployers' time books. From all these bring examp 
into your classes every day and with energy, & 
thusiasm and common sense try to live “on earth 

a little longer. 


+ 
+ 





¥or the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SO-CALLED TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


By E. J. B.. N. Y. City. 

History, if rightly pursued, is one of the greate 
mediums through which to acquire exact ideas a0 
express them in appropriate language. I have 
children so interested in history, that they felt ve 
much the same as, after looking at the wonde 





panoramic scene of the “‘ Siege of Paris,” they ¢ 
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jaim, ‘‘I thought the men were real.” This is the 
surance of success. 

Let us see how itis memorized. The teacher 
alls upon some child to begin the lesson or describe 
«me portion of the task appointed for the day. 


b 2. 
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be bit Words of the book not being given, the recitation 

ig ng! MR. deemed a failure. Finally the answer from a 

ty “Ul nid endowed with ’a good memory satisfies the 
on 


eacher. It is verbatim. The recitation is com- 
mended for its exactness, and the teacher proceeds. 
Dates receive great attention. Number of battles, 
with names of contending generals are drilled upon. 
But the great turning points in the welfare of a na- 
tion are lost sight of, and so history, which can 
add so much power to the mind, comes to have but 
one object—the cultivation of the memory. This 
faculty, overburdened by the tremendous weight of 
dates and generals’ names and the like, holds out 
long enough, sometimes, to pass an examination, 
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hey stag but the real knowledge gained serves to little pur- 
ures. Wm pose when school-days are over. Some may think 
in,” teil this picture overdrawn, but incidents and circum- 
rls. Rell stances of a very recent nature have convinced me 
the affagil that the view I have presented is, alas, too often a 
yernmeym reality, and the words of Emerson, so recently pub- 
very dam lished in the JOURNAL, ring in our ears with greater 
‘lection fH significance than ever: 

cians ‘We are students of words. We are shut up in 
be tau colleges and recitation rooms for ten or fifteen 
r scho™™ years, and come out at last with a bag of wind. a 
tried tim memory of words, and donot know a thing.” 
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THE PUPIL’S HEART.—II. 





A former pupil, now a teacher, writes me: 

* * “Thad a very unpleasant time in my 
school yesterday. All the large girls behaved very 
badly, and tried to annoy me in every way possi- 
ble, because I reproved them in the morning and 
made them obey me when they had made up their 
minds to do as they pleased. I was obliged to keep 
two of them after school closed. When the rest 
had gone from the room, I sat in despair; then I 
prayed to Christ for wisdom to enable me to say 
and do that which would cause them to do right. 


» WO 





— Ia I called to me one who has, for several weeks, giv- 
ba “en me much trouble. After talking calmly and 
aa kindly, yet plainly, to her, in response to some re- 
'¢ Cil mark of mine, which I can not now recall, she be- 
neal gan crying and said, ‘‘ Nobody loves me!” I saw 
7 at once that she was softened, and sympathized 
—e with her; and after a little more conversation, she 
diffe went home in a better frame of mind than! had 
fv seen her ina long time. This turn of affairs lifted 
' a burden from my heart and gave me fresh hope. 
oF It was, in fact, like a streak of heavenly sunshine 
itizen streaming into my soul. The other girl, also, went 
bmi home with desires to do better.” 
“It PESTALOZZI. 
1 el We all know from experience, that among the 
poli first manifestations of the faculties of a child, isa 
praig desire and an attempt of imitation. This accounts 
ge for the acquirement of language, and for the first 
Yo imperfect utterance of sounds imitative of music, 
iti which is common to most children when they have 
fo heard a tune with which they were pleased. The 
mp progress in both depends on the greater or smaller 
pla portion of attention which children give to the 
ni things that surround them, and on their quick- 
th ness of perception. In the very same way as this 
Cl applies to the ear and the organs of speech, it ap- 
a plies also to the eye and the employment of the 
e hand. Children who evince some curiosity in the 
ple objects brought before their eyes, very soon begin 
e to employ their ingenuity and skill in copying 
th what they have seen. Most children will manage 


to construct something in imitation of a building, 
of any materials they can lay hold of. 

This desire, which is natural to them, should 
not be neglected. It is, like all the faculties, cap- 
able of regular development. It is therefore well 
to furnish children with playthings which will 
facilitate these their first essays, and occasionally 
to assist them. No encouragement of that sort is 
lost upon them, and encouragement should never 
be withheld, when it promotes innocent pleasure, 











and when it may lead to useful occupation. To re- 
lieve them from the monotonousness of their daily 
and hourly repeated trifles, and to introduce variety 
into their little amusements, acts as a stimulus to 
their ingenuity, and sharpens their observation, 
while it gains their interest. 

As soon as they are able to make the essay, there 
is nothing so well calculated for this object as some 
elementary practice of drawing. You have seen the 
course of preparatory exercises, by which some of 
my friends have so well succeeded in facilitating 
these pursuits for quite young children. It would 
be unreasonable to expect that they should begin 
by drawing any object before them as a whole. It 
is necessary to analyse for them the parts and 
elements of which it consists. Whenever this has 
been attempted, the progress has been astonishing, 
and equalled only by the delight with which the 
children followed this their favorite pursuit. 

The general advantages resulting from an early 
practice of drawing, are evident to every one. 
Those who are familiar with the art, are known 
to look upon almost every object with eyes dif- 
ferent, as it were, from a common observer. One 
who is in the habit of examining the structure of 
plants, and conversant with a system of botany, 
will discover a number of distinguishing character- 
istics of a flower, for instance, which remain wholly 
unnoticed by one unacquainted with that science. 
It is from this same reason, that even in common 
life, a person who is in the habit of drawing. especi- 
ally from Nature, will easily preceive many cir- 
cumstances which are commonly overlooked, and 
form a much more correct impression even of such 
objects, as he does not stop to examine minutely, 
than one who has never been taught to look upon 
what he sees with an intention to re-produce a like- 
ness of it. The attention to the exact shape of the 
whole, and the proportion of the parts, which is re- 
quisite for the taking of an adequate sketch, is 
converted into a habit, and becomes, in many 
cases, productive of much instruction and amuse- 
ment. 

In order to attain this habit, it is very material, 
and almost indispensable, that children should not 
be confined to copying from another drawing, but 
from Nature. The impression which the object it- 
self gives, isso much more striking than its ap- 
pearance in an imitation, it gives a child much 
more pleasure to be able to exercise his skill in at- 
tempting a likeness of what surrounds him, and of 
what he is interested in, than in laboring at a 
copy of what is but a copy itself, and has less of life 
or interest in its appearance. 





JACOB ABBOTTS VIEWS. 


More than thirty years ago a mother living ina 
New England village wrote to Jacob Abbott, for 
counsel. She had a son, a bright, active boy, who 
was fond of study. She did not like to send him to 
the village school. She did not liketo undertake 
the task of teaching him herself. She was 
afraid to let him spend his time in play with chance 
companions upon the street. Mr. Abbott replied, 
and his reply has been published by the Christian 
Union: 

New York, ——, 1851. 

I was very glad to hear from you, andI wish 
very much that 1 could see and talk with you for 
an hour or two upon the subject on which you 
wrote. In fact it is absolutely necessary that I 
should have a far more perfect acquaintance with 
the facts in the case than it is possible to communi- 
cate in writing, in order to be qualified to form an 
opinion in regard to what is best to be done. 

I have a son who is about the same age as yours. 
He is under the charge of his aunt. My instruc- 
tions to her are—and have been for some years— 
that she should confine her pupil for two hours each 
day to some solitary study of a nature not agree- 
able, to accustom him to patient, 
effort in the fulfillment of a task. 


the streets. These rules are plain and simple, and 
they are not onerous, and they are to be uniformly 


well. The studies of the boy are reading, writing, 
and simple arithmetic; and in all of them he seems 
to me to be in advance of other boys of his age, 
who spend six hours in school daily. 

Were I in your place, I should, unless there were 
in my physical health some absolute and inexora- 
ble difficulty incapacitating me for it, pursue the 
same course. I should at nine o'clock every morn- 
ing give my boy some plain, simple, and straight- 
forward work, of reading aloud, writing. or ‘doing 
sums,” enough to last him two hours, and gently 
but firmly insist on his doing it every day. The 
remainder of the day I should let him have for 
play, being with him as much as possible, and tak- 
ing an interest in all his plans and pursuits. I 
should keep him out of the streets, and I should 
make him obey me. and submit his will implicitly 
to mine. I have great confidence that such a course 
as this steadily and firmly pursued will end in mak- 
ing a good boy of any subject whatever. 

If my health were such that a plan like this were 
out of the question I should consider the school the 
next best plan. unless the ‘‘street” influences of 
are very different from those of most other 





places. 

I do not consider your boy's love of play and dis 
like to study anything unfavorable. His taste in 
these respects is an evidence of health, and his 
open avowal of them asign of his frankness and 
honesty. I tell my boy that he need not trouble 
himself about trying to like study: if he will only 
like play that is all I ask of him. I will see that he 
does all the necessary study without liking it, but 
if he should show any symptoms of not liking play 
I should at once be alarmed and send for the 
doctor. 

Your boy's not liking to read, while still he likes 
to hear reading, is owing obviously to the fact that 
he has not read enough to read with ease and pleas- 
ure. Require him to read two half hours a day 
aloud to you, and you will soon find that he will 
like to read any book that he would like to hear. 

Yours sincerely, JacoB ABBOTT 


GENERAL POINTS 





By Supt. CaRROLL, Oil City, Pa 
It has long been supposed that teachers of the 
lower grades could care for more pupils than the 
teachers of the upper grades. This is a mistake. 
Careful, individual work should be given to every 
pupil in the early years of school. They should be 
taught to do all their work with faultless precision. 
The slate and pencil should be in constant use 
Every line of writing and number work should be 
done correctly and carefully, from habit. Reading, 
spelling, etc., should become natural acquirements 
from much practice. and correct pronunciation, 
natural emphasis and inflection must be taught in 
the early years, if ever. Time is saved, money is 
saved, and the whole life of a child and teacher is 
made enjoyable, when these successive steps are 
properly taken from the first. If all this be true, 
it is not necessary to urge that the community is 
the heavy loser by any excess of numbers forced 
upon the primary rooms. Parents have but one 
chance to do for their children, and the question 
comes to be an individual, vital one. 
Constant variety is indispensable to health and to 
rogress. Aside from the real profit that is derived 
rom skillful kindergarten teaching, it is found that 
a limited amount gives the needed change, makes 
sunshine in the whole life at school, and solves: al- 
most entirely the whole question of tardiness, ab- 
sence, and discipline. Pupils like to go to school, 
and are seldom ill behaved. The permanent suc- 
cess of this undertaking would almost mark a new 
era in education. Teachers learn by teaching. Ap- 
renticeship in teaching should be insisted epee 
ore any person is allowed to have the care of child- 
ren. Five young ladies are serving as assistants 
in our lower rooms, with a view to learning practi- 
cally the art of teaching. 

The best feature of the schools to-day is not the 
fact that were getting some good results, but rather 
that the conditions are favorable for permanent ex- 
cellence. Teachers are studying principles. They 





are alive to the serious faults of the old system of 


|teaching, and are trying to study the art as we 


must do in any other profession. Be it said further, 
that teachers who fail to do this stand still, find 
teaching disagreeable, hard work, and must eventu- 


independent | ally retire from this occupation. That unskilled 
The remainder | teachers, who are not anxious to study the subject 
of the day he has for play, but is to be kept out of | 45 we 


must study any business if we would suc- 
, Should now and then be employed, can scarce- 

ly be avoided. Butif aright spirit prevailed — 

teachers the long service of such a teacher woul 


and inflexibly enforced. The plan seems to answer | be an impossibility. 
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LESSONS ON SOLIDS 





THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

(The teacher should have a box of solids, cube, sphere, etc. 
The pupils should have a piece of paper, a pencil, a pair of com- 
passes, and a ruler divided into inches.) 

Showing a cube, the teacher calls up a pupil and 
seats him at the table. Then lay a cube on the ta- 
ble and mark around it. Hold up the paper. 
How many lines has he made ? Lay down the cube 
on a different side (face) than before and mark 
around it. How many lines? Measure the edges 
of the cube. What do you say of them? Three 
inches. Well, now measure more edges. All three 
inches. Well, what about the edge of a cube, then? 
Equal. I will write on blackboard (W. B.) ‘All 
the edges of a cube are equal.” Look at it. What 
do you call its distance from the table up? Height. 
The distance along the table? Length. The dis- 
tance along the cube from you? Width. Here is 
another cube. Look well at it; has it length, 
height, width? Here is one of soap; has that 
length, height and width? Hereis one of sugar; 
has that? I will write another thing we have 
found out about cubes. ‘All cubes have length, 
breadth and thickness.” Count the sides of this 
cube? Six. Count this soap cube? Six. This 
sugar cube? Sia. What shall I write on the 
blackboard then ? All cubes have six sides. Look 
at this cube, what of this side? Square. This 
side? Square. This, this, and this? Square. Look 
at this cube; how about its sides ? They are square. 
What can I write on the blackboard then? The 
sides of cubes are square. Is that true if they are 
small? Is it true if they are large? I will take the 
cube of soap and cut it into two halves; are these 
halves cubes? Why not? These bodies have six 
sides. Some of the sides are not squares. What 
things must the cube have? Six sides; the sides 
must be equal; the sides are all squares. (The 
teacher cuts a cube of soap, then she cuts off a tri- 
ungular prism from one side and puts it on the oth- 
er; all of the sides are equal, but the right and left 
sides are not squares). Look at this. How many 
sides? Are the edges equal? Are the sides all 
squares? How many are squares? Is ita cube? 
How many things in a body do we look at to see if 
itisacube? Sia sides; sides equal; sides square. 
Let us Jook at the cube again; how many sides ? 
Six. What do you call this side or face (pointing)? 
Top. This (pointing)? Bottom. How many edges? 
Twelve. See where these edges meet; what do you 
call it? Corner. At each corner of the square two 
lines meet and we call it angle (W. B.) How many 
are there ? How many corners? How many faces? 
How many edges ? at about the faces? the 
edges ¢ the sides ? 


—_— 


+ 
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A PRIMARY SCHOOL CABINET. 





By Miss Ciara M. Srmons, Philadelphia. 

* To simplify the work of my pupils I devised a 
cabinet that has proved of great assistance. I had 
a frame made four feet square and then procured 
paper boxes each about six inches wide and high, 
and nine inches long, costing two cents each. The 
frame gave room for over sixty boxes, and one was 
appropriated to each pupil; the two lower rows were 
used for seeds etc., such as coffee, tea, cinnamon, 
corn, etc.; these were kept in small boxes; the 
large boxes contained twelve of these. On the out- 
side the names of all the objects were written so 
they were easily found. The boxes allotted to the 
pupils were numbered and each had the pupil’s 
name on it. 

In each pupil’s box were gathered occupation 
materials. (I have not been able as yet to collect 
a full supply.) Each hes a cube, three triangles, a 
parallelogram, a circle and a rhombus; different 
colored ribbons to illustrate colors; a scrap-book 
made out of brown paper; some cards with num- 
bers on them, a bundle of sticks; (1,000 toothpicks 
for five cents,) were divided into bundles of ten 
each; materials for drawing; a pair of scissors; a 


Having two classes in my room, I allow one to 
use their boxes when I am not teaching them. At 
first some confusion accompanied their use, but it 
disappeared in afew days. The pleasure of using 
these boxes is very great; there is no weariness ap- 
parent. 

I can easily see how incomplete this is. The desk 
room appropriated to each pupil is quite insufficient ; 
each should have a table (flat) two feet square. The 
measures are made of cardboard, and so are other 
forms; this causes them to break easily. There 
should be quite a collection of solids. I would likea 
dissected map for each pupil. 
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HOW I TEACH WRITING. 


By H. WaRREN FISHEL. 

To begin, I insist on every pupil having two good 
steel pens (Spencerian or Gillott), a holder, good 
ink, a blotter, practice paper, a number 1, 2 or 3 
copy book (according to the pupil’s grade in writ- 
ing), and last, but not least, a pen-wiper, made of 
several nicely scalloped pieces of linen sewed to- 
gether in the centre (with a nice button attached, 
if the pupils fancy it). 

Pupils invariably have poor pens if they are laid 
away unwiped, or if they wipe their pens when not 
in possession of a wiper it is done on their hair or 
clothing, which is not only untidy but injurious to 
the hair and clothing. 

No talking is permitted during the writing period 
for none is necessary. The pupils are given several 
minutes before they begin writing, to prepare for 
the work, in which time they ask all necessary 
questions. 

The entire period is a busy one for the teacher ; he 
goes from one to another criticising the work, and 
directing them to criticise their own work, by com- 
paring the letters as they make them on their 
practice slips, with those in their writing books. 
Every pupil is required to practice a letter on 
practice paper until the teacher thinks it is as 
nearly like the copy as such pupil can make it. 

The teacher then puts a ‘‘P” on it which passes 
that letter or word and allows the pupil to put it in 
his book. By the time a pupil fills a No. 1, 2 and 3 
book in this way his writing ability will be far above 
the average and he need not pursue writing as a 
separate branch any longer. This, it must be re- 
membered, will require from 6 to 12 years according 
to the ability of the pupil. Nearly all pupils can 
form letters well according to their conception of 
them—but because they are not directed, in learn 
ing to closely, scrutinizingly observe the correct 
form, they never have a standard to follow, except 
it be one of theirown. Teach the true form first 
the how second, and lastly the manner of making 
every letter. Besure to teach penmanship; don’t 
let the pupil slowly and wanderingly find his own 
way. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE ONE’S METHODS. 





By Pror. JoHN OGDEN, Fayette, Ohio. 

First, Negatively—or, ‘‘How not to improve one’s 
Methods.” 

1. Do not subscribe for an educational paper: or 
if you do, don’t read it. 

2. Don’t hesitate, however, to borrow your neigh- 
bor’s journal, under the pretense that you are going 
to subscribe for it in a few days. 

3. Don’t attend any of the teachers’ institutes; 
or educational meetings in your county; and be 
sure you don’t go beyond its limits in order to find 
one elsewhere. 

4. Do not study or read anything except the 
branches you are expected to teach; and make it 
a point to study those as little as possible. 

5. Proceed upon the supposition that you know 
all about teaching that is worth knowing; and, to 
be consistent, stick to that place. 

6. Do not buy any books on teaching, unless it 
be those with questions and answers, ready *‘‘cut 
and dried,” especially the latter. 





six inch measure, 


in which the questions and answers both are short 








7. Be sure in case you do invest, you buy those} 










and easy, and both wrong. You wont have to Ps 
far to find such. 

8. Be independent. Stick to the old traditioy 
Teach as your fathers taught. Don’t be wheediy 
into any of the new fangled notions. 

9. In short, illustrate, as far as you can, yoy 
own ignorance, by, denying there is any such thing 
as a science of education; or if there is, that yq 
know nothing about it. 

10. Make a strenuous effort to know Nothing 
except the little—that you don’t know how to tear), 
Illustrate this by your strict adherence to printa 
rules. The more inconsistent the better. It show; 
great faith in authorship. 

11. And lastly—*‘Teach cheap.” Don’t insist 
receiving more for taking charge of the children ¢ 
a neighborhood, than the young man does thy 
take care of sheep; for your services, probably, wij 
not be half as valuable as his. 

These simple rules followed out with care—and jt| 
wont require a great deal for they are easy—aniM% 4 





you will certainly succeed . . - in makings lM pe 
dunce of yourself, and of leading as many othen MM mc 
to follow your example as have not sense enough t) : 
do otherwise. be 
ee m 
For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS ON MORALS. | 
THE PRIMARY CLASS. - 
Kindness to animals. Thereis an old proverb 
that says ‘‘a merciful man is merciful to his beast.” te 
It means that a good man is good to animals. Some 
children have great pleasure with their pet rabbits, 
some with pet birds, some with dogs; every one is I 
happier for being friendly to animals. Robinson 
Crusoe was left alone on an island, and he was glad & ht 
to have the beasts friendly to him; he tells us he & a 


could not have lived if it had not been for the 
friendly acts of the animals. 

I will tell you a story about a dog and a boy. In 
Scotland a boy had been out into the fields and 
slipped down between some great rocks and was & t 
not able to get out. It was a wild place and he 
not make his voice heard by those who were look- 
ing for him. But a small dog found him and con- 
trived to get to him. How glad the boy was to see 
the ‘little fellow; he knew he was the only hope he & , 
had of getting out. The dog went away and was § 
gone a long time; then he came back with a piece 
of bread. The poor boy hugged his little friend: 
and the dog seemed to be happy for what he had 
done. So he came day after day; at last some one 
saw him and followed him, and thus the boy was 
found. Remember, this dog was a stranger to the 
boy; he was kind to him because he felt that he 
needed kindness. 


”~ 
+ 
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EARTH-LESSONS. 





THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MineErazs. If you dig down into the earth you 
will find many very curious things. Ever since 
the world was made people have dug into the earth 
and they are digging more now than ever. Here 
are some things that come out of the earth. (The 
teacher exhibits coal, rock, salt, ores, iron, lead, 
copper, and other minerals.) You have all seen 
coal ; we could hardly live without it, for we must 
have fires, especially for the steam engines. [ron, 
too, is necessary: so is lead and copper. Now I will 
tell — how these things are dug out of the 


ground. 

A great hole is made, and as the men dig deeper. 
great buckets are let down to draw up the stones 
and earth; if water comes in they pump it out 
and keep on digging. When os so deep 
that it is dark they ight lamps. y dig long 
streets in the rocks and then they lay down tracks 
for a railroad in the streets and let a horse down to 
draw the cars. Thus they keep at work. Some 
men begin work at six in the morning, and stop at 
six at night; then a new set of men go down and 
work all +4 

They do this to get the valuable minerals that the 
Creator made for us. Look around and see if you 
can see any of these? Coal. Yes. Iron. Yes. 
And here is a piece of tin, here of , here of 
silver, here of gold, and the wall is made of lime, 
and the bricks of clay—all these are minerals. 
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 p BREATHING EXERCISES. ed to thejsun. Some teachers have made arrange- CHRISTMAS DAY. 
sdits . — , ments to have an image of the sun thrown on a ieaieinemeen 
we, These exercises should be begun by opening the | screen in the school building. Such are “ building NO ich at aniny 
‘Aeedieioors and windows. All the pupils must stand. Jf | better than they know.” Satounssetbqnmutnclh te oveny banat 
possible, have a tune played on a piano, organ, ac- . Let bitter words be left unsaid, 
D, You—Mordeon, or mouth organ, even; if these are not | or the Scnoor Journat. Let each one take his brother's part ; 
h thingM cessible, beat a drum, or have a few pupils sing. AN OBJECT LESSON. Py te ape + all 
at youllvusic of some kind is indispensable. Do not hold BYF.OK Of all days this the shortest ! 
ne air too long in the lungs; some may have very lng Resi Let rich and poor together meet, 
Nothing eak lungs; do not strike the chest hard; do not , 7 i SRS Chae. While words of kindness fill the air ; 
0 teach MM. it without having pure air to breathe. All the|,. Get bag and fill it with ‘pieces of wood, wool, Let love spread roses in the way, 
printej isea can be repeated. Do not tire out the tin, glass, etc. Have it passed around, allowing Though winter w= ap ae—ag 
t show i mils each child to put in his hand and take out one of re ne nto a title white, om 
1. Erect; hands on hips; fingers front; shoulders the articles. After each scholar has received one, Of all days this the shortest ! 
sist «Ml nrown back. proceed to ask questions, such as (supposing John men us rene Aue — loving me. . 
iren (Ml 9. The teacher counts 1, 2, 3, 4, and the pupils in- has akind of wood), John what have you drawn ? Me ae mower eri eaven ; 
*S thar i . through the nostrils; then 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 Can any boy tell me where wood is found t Let pride from every heart be driven ; 
ly, wil - the pupils exhale noiselessly. Se ttee ee ee =_— > tree has been cut down, what becomes Let Curtstmes Day bring many a smile— 
‘ of the w ? A day is such alittle while,— 
— bdo teacher counts 1, they inhale; 2, and they) Wame thedifferent kinds of wood? Of all days this the shortest! 
Pare 4. The teacher counts 1, 8,'8, 4, and they inhale; ie pt eaten different articles as suey Sn Say ven re oF —_ 
othe, aaa or pty sete py Bry ee Ba eee ae Cc ddl ene ny shoulder, dear 
ih! - “ j “ome, cu e your bead on my shou > ° 
ught #5, The teacher counts 1, 2, 3, 4, and they inhale ; ee * papier cm ne Your mead tbe the golden-rod, 
oa 2 Ge aay cates GE eh ean eng and have him ask questions about it, or let him tell And y= os oe aa a ‘ps 
; 12. what he knows aboutit. You will find that the See re ~ ena 
t Inhale as the teacher counts 1,2, 3, 4: and|‘hildren will show great interest in this leeon. 1t|  ™ay [rom tes wavy to oe ae en 
then exhale in four parts as he counts 1, 2, 8, 4,| #2 be called s game of grab bag. The bag ehould We will float off together to a world of fair 
through the mouth. mm ">" ) be closed at the top, allowing just room enough for weather. 
roverb 8. Inhale and beat the right chest slightly ; as the the scholar to put in his hand. Where blossoms are always in bloom. 
east.” I teacher says so, exhale with one puff. THINGS TO BE NOTED. Just shut up your eves and fold your hands— 
Some 9. The same on the left chest. ‘ Your hands like the leaves of a rose— 
bbits, 10. Let the teacher count 1, and all inhale; he} Nov. 22.—The Italian Parliament was opened by And we will go sailing to those fair lands 
one is [MJ says 2, and they all exhale; count up to 10. a speech from the King. Thirty Radicals absented That never an atlas shows. 
inson . 11. Let the teacher count 1, 2, and all fill the| themselves so as not to take the oath to support the On the north and the west they are bounded by 
sglad # lungs at two inhalations; he counts 2, and they | Kingand the Constitution. (Who is the King of rest, 
us he f empty the lungs with two exhalations. Italy? What is a Radical ?)—A lively time in On the couth and the cast by dreams 
r the 12. He does the same, counting i, 2,3; 3, 2, 1. grain at the Produce Exchange; corn rose to $1.00 ‘Tis the country ideal where nothing is real, 
13. Same, counting 1, 2, 3, 4; 4, 3. 2, 1. per bushel. (Cause ?)—A lively time at the Stock But everything only seems, 
7 In 14. Same, counting 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 5,4. 3, 2, 1. Exchange; 835,000 shares of stock changed hands Just drop down the curtain of your dear eyes— 
3 and 15. Teacher counts 1, and they inhale; 2, and|in five hours: this is greater than ever before done Your eyes like the bright blue-bell— 
was If they exhale; he counts up to 20. here or elsewhere. As each share is rated at $100, And we will sail out under star-lit okies 
d he A these transactions represent $83,500,000. (Cause ?)— To the ven where the fairies dwell. 
look- For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. . Thurlow Weed, age 85, died. Quite noted and suc- Down the river of sleep our bark shall sweep 
-con- THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. cessful in politics, but when Mr. Greeley refused to Till it reaches that . | — 
doves The teachers in all parts of the country should act further with him h is influence went down.— "ean mda oeae area — 
pe he HH tell their pupils about the Transit of Venus that Rieay qpeet egete aun Sint <& Ge cums Checustnes I will croon you a song as we float along 
—_ takes place on the 6th. Pieces of an ordinary pe pe wa - hy —— great ws « agitation. These To that shore that is blessed of God 
piece junk bottle answer very well, or glass may be | 4T€ age eens by achange in the magnetic Then, ho! for that fair land, we're off for that 
end: H smoked. Take the children out to see this wonder- | C°Mdition of the earth. ' iia "rare land, | 
had @ ful sight; explain it to them. They will remember| NV: 23-—Secretary Folger is preparing his annu- The beautiful Land of Nod ! 
» one it long after you are gone from the earth. al report.—A Railroad _— has begun in Chicago.— —ELLA WHEELER, in Harper's Young People. 
was The teacher must correct his time. He needs to The St. Petersburgh university has been taken Pos- — ~o- = 
the know his longitude and then set a clock. Let the | 8°88!” of by the police on account of the mishe- | For the ScHooL JouRNAL. 
t he school bell be struck at the instant of contact havior of the students.—The 22 ostriches now in| HERO DICK AND THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
The entire people of a town can be interested in Central oy — to be 7 a agent want to By H. A. 8. 
this event. It will do a great deal to interest them oe ee here. oa we wa, ond Scene: A small school-room ; chairs arranged for 
in science. Florida are represented as good places.—Corn rose school ; master’s desk or table with large chair. 
We have on record only four transits: modern higher than whest at the Exchange , $1.10; wheat, Hovr : before school. 
astronomers comprehended that such an occurrence $1.08. These eps qrest asa the grain trade.} Gy,racrers: Dick, Tom, Jack, Mr. Green the teacher, 
you was possible. Kepler looked for it in 1631, but hic The Ameren gram & landed in European ports and four other boys. 
nce tables were inaccurate, and so it was not detected. cheaper than Russian grain, on account of machin- (Enter Dick and Tom.) 
rth Nor did he comprehend that another would take | TY and no expense for manure. Petroleum | is} Tom. Fire crackers this time of the year? 
ere place in 1639. It appears that Jeremiah Horrooc. abundant in Russia yet petroleum from America Dick. Yes, to-morrow is Christmas, you have'nt for- 
The a young English astronomer about 18 years of age, | °°" bead cheaper. _Bussion women are making “ Forgot! Not much 
ad, had comprehended this and got ready for it. He toauie. ano ners yease age tay Carp ae- ; won. fae ger So has just act ? f 
om had a telescope fixed so that that sun's i > mitted to the universities; some turned out to be| rr es paced ond ace ah a ae — 
ust peared on a screen; on this irnage he saw 2 tiny | Bihilists and the Czar shut them out of the univer- ins Gap Gia saaee Cptep See cae Sess; Ge 
. Y | sities. Then they started subscripeions, and have | *°TY best: you know. 
on, black spot cross. Thus he was the first observer of ee a T. Yes, I know. 
vill a transit of Venus. bought a college and two hospitals = St. Peters- D. Well, Uncle Ned says they don’t have any Christ- 
‘he Extensive preparatjon was made to observe the burgh.—Butter in — parts of Spain is put = mas these, but they have a New Years, and then they 
transit of 1761 and 1769, and they were carefully ke sausages in okine.—Teeng, the new Chinese just set off fire crackers like fun. I can’t wait for New 
a observed, but instruments were very imperfect in minister to France, has an income of $400,000 per| Years, 90 I'm going to set ‘em off to-morrow. I got 
1e8 ’ ; pone 
ut those days, and the observation did not yield the year; he lives very P lainly.—Joseph Cook has ar-| some of ‘em in my pocket. (Brings a handful out.) 
ep results expected. In 1874 the whole scientific rived at San mare eng ne has Fong 250] Enter Jack. Hello, Dick, what have you got? 
ng world was astir, and accurate observation was as. . 7 in China, India, D. Fire crackers. Uncle Ned’s just got home and 
~ made. But it was determined to do still more in ov. 24 —It is feared a famine will occur this|!'™ sing to have a Fourth of July and Christmas 
ne 1882. The great object is to determine the distance | Winter in Ireland. The disturbances ape prevent- | combined to-morrow. I want all the fellows to come 
at of the sun. The observation of 1769 gave the solar ed culture of the soil and industry.—There were | around. , 
id parallox to be 8.57° and this gives the earth’s dis- 30,000 vores cost Sot vate t in ber state this| (Four other boys now come in gradually and admire 
tance from the sun to be ninety-five millions of taped de ev in five years the state can | the yo Presently ober gaal comes in and the 
6 ir various places, 
u miles. It took fifty years to work out this prob-| Nov. 25. 25. President Arthur removed the Marshal » (Aside. ; ) ay, Jack, don’t 7” want a cracker? 
:. lem. But astronomers here know this distance is| of the D. C., the postmaster and his assistant of , 
f : Washington, and some others: thecomplaint isthat| (Hands him one.) 
"hte pads dae ee ee: they are obstructing the suits against the Star| J. Thanks. What a stir it'd make if we set one off 
o pupils these facts. Explain general Route frauds. in here. 
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D. Better not. 

(Teacher rings the bell and school begins.) 

Teacher : Class in Arithmetic. (A class of five takes 
tts place before the teacher’s desk, being all in the school 
but Jack and Dick. Teacher, assumes a very grave air, 
picks up the book and begins.) Frank Warner, what are 
fractions ? 

Frank: Fractions—fractions—broken bones, sir. 

Tea, Class, what are fractions? 

C. Fractions are parts; fractions of numbers are 
parts of numbers. 

Tea. What was Frank trying to think of? 

T. Nothing, apparently. 

Tea. That will do for you, sir. 
mind when he gave his answer ? 

C. Fractures. 

Tea. (Pompously.) Correct, Thomas, what 1s a com— 
(Fire cracker goes off in the back of the room. Scholars 
all jump. Jack is apparently studying; Dick looks up 
scared and surprised.) John, Richard, appear before 
me. (Boys rise and approach the teacher's desk. When 
they reach it he continues.) This is an outrage upon the 
sanctity of a place of learning. Young gentlemen— 
boys I should say, ought to have more respect for their 
dignity than to commit such a breach of deportment 
(getting more and more excited). Iam highly incensed 
and offended; whichever one of you did it shall be 
flogged, flogged; do you hear? John Wilson, was it 
your evil genius that caused such a disturbance during 
my arithmetic recitation? 

J. I have'nt any crackers. What do you accuse me 
for ; I aint the only fellow in the room. 

Tea. Richard, is it you then who have given me this 
annoyance? Say, sir; do you hear me; speak out, 
Richard White ; speak out I tell you. Deny it or own 
it. Was it you that did it? Will you own up to it, sir? 

D. No sir: I will not own up to it. 

Tea. Will you deny it then ; will you dare to deny it 
then, young man? 

D. No sir ; I do not deny it; nor do I own up to it. 

Tea. A fine way todo. Step here sir, for your neu- 
trality. Step forward I say. (Dick steps forward.) 
Hold out your right hand. (Holds out his right hand, 
which the teacher hits smartly two or three times.) There 
sir; you are not sufficiently punished for so base an act, 
but our work cannot be longer delayed. Retire to your 
seats, and pursue your lessons. (Look at his ruler.) It 
is apparent that this stick is not large enough for the 
requirements of my class. I will bring another that is. 
(Evit.) 

J. (Jumps up.) I say, Dick, why did’nt you deny it? 

D. Because there were only we two, and he would see 
in a moment that one of us must have done it. 

J. Then, why did’nt you say right eut that J did it? 

D. Because you said you didn’t, and what else could 
I do? 

J. How could you old fellow, boys look here; I set 
off that cracker and Dick took the flogging. Do you 
hear ? 


What had Frank in 


Boys: Hurrah for Dick! Stand up old fellow and 
receive our cheers. (Dick rises and boys give three 
cheers.) 


J. I say, boys; you all come round to our house to 
dinner to-morrow. Mother told me to ask you; only 
now it is to be in Dick’s honor, and he'll be the big gun 
instead of me. Remember that. 

B. Hurrah for Jack, too; Hurrah for Dick ; Hurrah 
all round! (Amidst the noise the teacher enters carry- 
ing a large stick.) 

Tea. (Frowning.) Young men! What more disorder? 

J. Mr. Green, do not be offended at the noise. Dick’s 
a hero, and the boys are cheering him. It was J who 
set off the cracker and let Dick get punished, I deserved 
the flogging ! 

Tea. How’s that? 

J. Why, I said I did’nt have any crackers and I did'nt 
I fired off the only one I had. 

Tea. I see, I see, I was too hasty. Richard, my boy, 
I beg your pardon, I am very sorry. Now, you all de- 
serve to-morrow off, and a half holiday to-day, and you 
shall have it except John. 

B. Oh, Mr. Green, let John off, he did a mean thing 
at first, but he came up to the mark afterward. 

Tea. Well, I will include John. 

B. Hurrah, Merry Christmas to you Mr. Greene! 
(Rush out.) 

Tea, Merry Christmas boys! (Sotto voice.) And that 
teaches me a lesson, too. (vit.) 


+ 





‘Friends, if we be honest with ourselves, 
We shall be honest with each other.” 
—MACDONALD. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

N. Y.Ciry.—The Course of Study Committee have 
had before them a number of the principals. President 
Hunter and Supt. Jasper are present, but others are ex- 
cluded. A variety of opinions were offered. ‘‘Too much 
reading allowed.” ‘‘A knowledge of matters relating 
to the arts should be taught to the boys.” ‘‘ Reading of 
ancient history is practically useless ; the magazines fur- 
nish better material.” 

THE school trustees in New York city are appointed 
by the Board of Education. They claim that if they 
are subservient to the wishes of the Board that they are 
re-appointed—not otherwise. It is a fact that very able 
trustees are left ‘‘ out in the cold” at the end of their 
term. This tends to centralize power. Men of the abi- 
lity of Dr. Denison of the Ninth Wardare not easy to 
find. 

MADEMOISELLES Lorzelon and Conterero, sent here 
by the French Government to examine the public school 
system of this country, are in this city, and are visiting 
some of the schools. They have been in Philadelphia. 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE.—The annual 
meeting of the National Academy of Science began in 
this city Nov. 14th, Prof. O, C. Marsh of Yale, vice- 
president, in the chair. The first paper read was by 
Prof. Loomis of New Haven, upon the mean annual 
rainfall of the several geographical divisions. Prof. Ira 
Remsen of Baltimore reported the accidental discovery 
of anewform of phosphorus. Prof. C. A. Young of 
Princeton showed how he had preserved his prisms from 
undue heating while making observations with the tel- 
escope of 23-inch aperture, by straining out the heat 
rays by means of a stream of water between the lenses 
of the eye piece. Prof. Guyot, in a paper presented by 
Prof. Marsh, offered an explanation of the causes of the 
dry zones in both hemispheres, which Prof. Loomis had 
described. 

The second day two papers of general interest were 
presented. Mr. G. F. Becker of the U.S. Geological 
Survey discussed the current theories of the source of 
heat of the Comstock Lode. Prof. A. E. Verrill of Yale 
presented a paper upon the physical and geological char- 
acter of the sea bottom off our coasts, especially beneath 
the Gulf Stream. 

The third day was devoted mainly to geology and as- 
tronomy. Prof. Pickering of Yale presented a plan for 
co-operation in the observation of variable stars. Prof. 
Young made an address on the importance of the solar 
eclipse of May 8th, 1888. Mr. Chas. H. Rockwell of 
Tarrytown also presented theadvantages of the position 
of Caroline Island, in the South Pacific, as a station for 
observing the eclipse, and the cost of an expedition 
thither. Profs. Langley and Newton urged the import- 
ance of such an expedition. Prof. Peters of Hamilton 
College discussed the structure of the present comet. 
Among the geographical papers the one of widest gen- 
eral interest was that of Prof. Newberry, on the physical 
conditions under which coal was formed. Prof. E. D. 
Cope of Columbia College described the fauna ofa re- 
markable eocene deposit in New Mexico, in which fifty 
six species of animals were found, forty five of them 
land mammals. It proves to be the most ancient eocene 
fauna yet discovered. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Crncinnati.—An afternoon school in science and 
history has been opened ; four lessons a week for two 
weeks. 

Ou10.—The State has 1,063,337 pupils ; enrollment 744, 
758 ; 28,970 teachers, (12,517 women) per capita cost 
$14.75. 

Union COLLEGE.—President Potter has offered prize 
to the students for care and good taste in arranging 
their rooms. 

BROOKLYN.—The Board of Education has redistributed 
the city; no child can go to school out of his district. 
This, while avery bad plan,is also illegal ; we believe 
any child may attend any school where there is room to 
receive him. New York city allows its pupils freedom 
to attend any school they may choose. 

Pa,—Supt. Carroll, of Oil City, is arousing public at- 
tention to the schools by giving lectures; he told the 
parents what he thought was the correct thing to do 
in school. He took Sunday evening for the purpose. 
He is beginning at the right end; instruct the people; 
different schools are needed from those the parents attend- 
ed. The pupils of the three upper rooms of the high 
school furnish a reading room with the leading peri- 
odicals and magazines, 








——> 

The Kindergarten system in its most importa, 
features has been introduced into the first year 
the school work. It is also being gradually int, 
duced on a smaller scale into the work of the secoy 
year. 


lowa.—The next lowa State Teachers’ Association wij 
occur at Cedar Falls. Entertainment will be furnish, 
at reduced rates, and everything will be done that cy 
be, to render the meeting a success. A good progny 
is promised. The Marshalltown schools were recently 
closed fora day, and the teachers occupied the day, 
visiting the public schools of Des Moines. Oskalo 
teachers will spend a day similarily, visiting the My 
shalltown schools. The Oskaloosa teachers have orgap. 
ized a Literary Social, meeting once in three weeks y 
the residence of citizens by invitation. From fifty to, 
hundred or more teachers and their friends are general} 
in attendance, and a very pleasant evening is spent. Th: 
social programand all arrangements are made by thy 
teachers. The schools will celebrate Whittier’s bir}, 
day on the 15th of December. 


Mo.—Salem Academy numbers 451 pupils from eigi; 
counties in Missouri, and the State of N.C. At thee 
of every month, the school celebrates some distinguishe! 
poet, statesman or inventor. The first month of thi 
session, we celebrated Holmes; the second, Whittier 
and the third, Longfellow. I have the portraits of thoy 
whom the school celebrate, placed upon the walls ¢ 
the Academy, and at the end of each month, the pupik, 
patrons and friends of the school meet and celebrat 
some illustrious poet, inventor and statesman. By thi 
plan, the pupils cultivate a taste for good literatun 
skillful workmanship and pure patriotism. I would 
pleased to have the views of my fellow teachers in 1. 
ference to my plan of celebrating. I wish you ani 
your excellent JOURNAL continued prosperity. 

Ww. H. Lyncu. 

PITTSBURG.—It is complained that the present systen 
of ‘“‘cramming” pupils for the High School, ties dow 
pupils and teachers to a skeletonized form of education 
Teachers have to train their pupils on the line that wil 
be pursued in the High School examination. To pr 
pare them suitably for this, within the alloted time, 
everything but bare fact is eliminated. Nothing can lx 
elaborated upon, no matter how interesting. The chili. 
ren are held in a routine rut of study; the teacher has 
to content himself with ascertaining that the pupil hw 
not slighted his lesson. He has littie time to instruct, 
in the true sense of the term, and no time to waste in 
elaboration upon anything outside the limit of the le 
son. A pretty state of things for the nineteenth cen. 
tury! 

PENN.—The second industrial exhibition of the Buck: 
ingham Friends’ school was held at Lahaska, Bucks (Co. 
October 28. There were about one hundred and fifty 
different articles on exhibition, consisting of manufa- 
tured articles, plain and fancy sewing, bread and cakes, 
agricultural products and poultry; specimens of pen 
manship and free hand drawing and original designs 
were also exhibited by most of the pupils. The prin. 
cipal object of the exhibition was to interest the pupils 
in the various departments of home industry, so that 
 eagace need not complain that school education untits 

he children for the practical duties of life. No in- 
struction of an industrial character was given a 
school, except that about six weeks before the exhili- 
tion each girl procured a quarter of a yard of muslin, 
upon which she made successively a plain seam. 
stitched seam, over seam, and hem. e sewing 
was done at home, and inspected at school. The boys 
at the same time made a few simple articles with their 
jack knives. Industrial essays telling how to do things. 
were also written as composition exercises. The pupil 
competing ranged from six to sixteen years of age. 
Among the most creditable exhibits were well made 
brooms, iron husking-pegs, tidies of various kinds, 
aprons, knit mittens, collections of butterflies and 
minerals, neatly, dressed dolls, and patch-work quills. 
natural and artificial flowers, etc. There were al0 
chickens, ducks, pigeons, doves, a rabbit, and a cil, 
and cared eS the exhibitors. The exhibition 

was held in the school-house. At three o’clock the pupil 
and spectators repaired to the meeting-house, w her, 
after some appropriate literary exercises by the school. 
George L. Maris, superintendent of the Friends’ Schools, 
spoke very acceptably upon “‘Education Among Frien¢s, 
urging the necessity of making the schools under tt 
care of the meeting just as se as they can possibly be 
made. The Friends assembled than returned to te 
school-house, and soon bought the cakes, candy, apples 
and chestnuts, with which the children had’ suppiit’ 
the refreshment table. After inspection by compete" 
committees the prizes for the best general display we" 
awarded as follows: A work basket to Ruth Lipp 
cott and a pocket knife to G. Tompson Ellis. Diplom 
of honor and cards of merit were awarded to other ° 
hibitors for whatever was best, or good of its kind. 


The net will be sufficient to icroscope 
fat ae aed sufficien uy a mic 
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[have very great difficulty in getting the multi- 
lication table learned by my pupils. One of the 
rustees says ‘* the way is to sing it into them.” I 
ma Normal graduate (Oswego) and I doubt if 
Prof. Sheldon would think it to be a good plan. 
Will you advise me ? 
P. R., Oneida County, N. Y. 

(Singing the multiplication table and the geo- 
vraphical names was once quite common. It is a 
ery poor plan and no teacher should turn back to 
it: it was allowable in the dark ages of education. 
he reason the plan is bad is very plain. It is a 
substitution of sound for sense. There is no special 
jifficulty in fixing the multiplication table in the 
nind if the proper method is taken. (1) Suppose the 
pupils are young, then let each bring beans, as we 
have explained, and count out twos. Then ques- 
tion how many are two twos, three twos, etc. ; then 
give 8, 10, 12, etc., to arrange in twos, and so pro- 
ceed. (2) Suppose it is an older scholar, let him 
proceed in a similar way, but more rapidly. Put 
marks on the blackboard ; two, then two more, and 
so on, and question, ‘‘Two twos are how many ? 
three? four? five ? six ? seven? eight ? nine ? ten?” 
Tell him to point to the blackboard and say “‘ three 
%s are6,” etc. When he has learned this let him 
go on at the blackboard to, the threes by himself, 
putting down three marks, then three more, and so 
on. He will learn it faster than you will think. 


. When he comes to the sevens, eights and nines, he 
nif will find it hard to count, and will remember. 
Teachers have had pupils have the whole multi- 
plication table in a box of small sticks tied up, and 
nf then a string around the ten bundles; the threes 
fm were tied up and a string around the ten bundles, 
nf and soon. Some have had buttons, some pumpkin 
ia or watermelon seeds. A good plan is to get the 
ef old-fashioned wooden button and make a frame of 
el ten wires. Dye some of the buttons red, and. put 
tell on two white, two red, and so on; three white, three 
dM red, and soon. Then let a pupil take a pointer and 
“li go through. 
¥ Other lessons are these: Give 24 beans and let the 
“ll pupils arrange; one will say ‘24 is three 8's”; an- 
“ll other ‘‘ 24 is four 6's,” etc., etc. They will by this 
a 


understand that two 9’s are the same as nine 2’s. 
When the combinations are learned, give numerous 
examples. When they multiply do not say twice 
nine are 18, but two nines are 18.—ED.) 





Ihave had a large number of applications for 
catalogues of this school from persons in various 
States who have seen notice of it in the INSTITUTE. 
Will you allow me tosay through your columns, 
@ that the school is supported by the State to educate 
J teachers for our own schools. Pupils from other 
4 States are cordially welcomed, and receive tuition 
and books free. But they are required to pay their 
own railroad fare. Our school is unusually full, 
and we do not care to add to our numbers merely 
for the sake of numbers. Our standard of admis- 
sion has been raised and those who are unable to 
pass a satisfactory examination in the rudiments 
of the common branches are required to enter the 
preparatory class and pay tuition. I would notad- 
vise any to come from other States to study arith- 
metic, geography and grammar, but those who 
wish to study methods of teaching will find good 
advantages here and will be welcomed. May I in 
this connection call attention to the fact that Prof. 
Shumway’s Latin chain now includes teachers in 
twenty-five States? His classes are doing splendid- 
ly, and those who see his work pronounce his meth- 
od a success. 

Arrangements are being made to have a ten 
weeks’ course of instruction in methods of teaching 
Latin, to begin about April 15th. Latine, a month- 
ly journal published by him, is very suggestive to 
those interested in the newmethod. T. J. MorGan, 

State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N.Y. 





CLARE, Micu., Nov. 12, 1882. 
I have just been reading, with much: pleasure 
and profit, the January, 1882, number of First 
Teacuine, and I wish that a copy of the same 


might be placed in the hands of every teacher in 
the land. There are too many machine teachers, 
just as there are too many machine politicians, 
and anything that will educate them out of the rut 
into which they have fallen, I hail as a great bles- 
sing. I note a query from a teacher as to a ma- 
chine for grooving slates and am nota little sur- 
prised that the editor suggests a file for the pur- 
pose. In my school I would not allow a slate that 
had been grooved orgruled tobe used. I know from 
experience that pupils can learn the size of letters 
and very readily learn to write on a straight line. 
If lines are used they depend upon them and only 
the more apt ones will be able t. do without them 
when they no longer can depend upon them. 
D. E. ALWARD. 

(How about lines on letter paper! It is well set- 
tled, for primary children, that a line the height of 
the small letters is needful; they have many things 
to think about in learning to write; a hne that re- 
minds them is a great help.— En.) 

I can report progress. Ii had a great obstacle in 
the furniture; the desks were fastened to the wall 
anJ the benches were without backs. I talked new 
seats, and iast May the people voted $150 to reseat 
refloor and paint the room! The pupils determined 
to raise enough for a teacher's desk by subscription, 
and now have about enough. We raised $10 for a dic- 
tionary last winter; and by an entertainment raised 
enough to buy fifty-four volumes for a library. We 
had no U. S. map, and so the “A” class made one; 
it is seven times the size of one in Warren’s Geog- 
raphy. My trouble is to find enough time for all 
the recitations; they must be so short! We have 
in the history class read over *‘The Story of Liberty” 
from our library, and found it very profitable. 
Now, Mr. Editor, this may take up more room than 
you can spare; if it does, drop out Mrs. Lydia Pink- 
ham for one week; we can spare her! Please stir 
up the teachers of Morris county, N. J., on the sub- 
ject of county or township associations. B. 

(This is encouraging. We urge every teacher to 
follow this example. If you have poor furniture, 
“cry aloud and spare not.” Tell the children about 
it; tell the people. Make the school-room beautiful. 
There is room without removing the benign coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Pinkham. Write to the county 
superintendent, and put a letter in the Jerseyman 
asking the teachers to meet. *‘Where two or three,” 
etc. )—ED. 





Miss Lucy A. Yendes, on the ‘‘ borrowing one,” 
substitutes “Take” for ‘ Borrow.” She says: 
‘Take one, and as it is of the next higher order, it 
is worth ten of this; now we can subtract.” Would 
it not simplify the matter to say, add ten'to the up- 
per number, perform your subtraction, and as the 
addition of ten to the upper number would, unless 
compensated, vitiate the result, add ten to the 
lower number also? but as we mustadd it to the 
next left hand figure, and its value is ten times as 
great, we add 1 to this. The whole thing then is 
explained in two steps, and includes the decimal 
law of our system. M. K. Harris, Carlisle, Pa. 

(Here are two distinct ways; most prefer the for- 
mer; this is the result of usage. Each is correct. 
—ED.) 





I made a rule that no pupil should get a drink 
during school hours, but many parents object. Is 
not the rule a good one? Am I not right? C. M. 

(Things that are right are not always expedient. 
In some districts the custom is to pass water around 
four times each day; in others twice; in others 
none; some keep a pail and dipper on the shelf, and 
pupils go and drink when thirsty. It will be better 
to talk to the pupils and reward those who do not 
drink if the parents are disposed to interfere. Let 
them drink before school and at recess, and by 
politic planning you can have none during school- 
hours.—Eb.) 

How soon will Reception Day No. 2 be out? We 
like No. 1; it is the ne plus ultra of entertainment 
books. _ (Prof.) H. WaRREN FISHEL. 

Shippensburg, Pa. 





be as late as the 15th. Commendation is unstinted 
on the character of Reception Day. Instead of the 
Patrick Henry and Henry Clay orations, declama- 
tions are substituted that are suited to the pupil's 
comprehension. ) 





I saw in the ScHooL JourNAL of Sept. 23d an art- 
icle from the Boston Transcript headed, ** What is 
the Meisterschaft system?” Iam thinking of study 
ing German, and would like to know where I can 
get Dr. Rosenthal’s pamphlet. If you will kindly 
nuswer by return mail you will greatly oblige a 
subscriber to your invaluable journal. 
L. M. B., Vineland, N. J 

(Address Estes & Lauriat, Boston, Mass.) 





During a recent trip in Europe, I learned that 
young men and educated women were 
electrical or telegraph engineering. The enormous 
extension of the telegraph, telephone, electric light, 
cables, etc., into all parts of the world, wil! create 
a great demand for skilled electrical engineers. If 
any of your readers are interested in this new field, 
I will cheerfully give them any information in my 
power. Henry Greer, Pataskala, O 


studying 





A teacher in Minnesota sending fifteen S. C. sub- 
scribers, says: The JouRNAL and INsTITUTE bring 
us such substantial food that we do not see how we 
could get along without them. The principal does 
most of his work with the primary pupils. believing 
that the most skillful teaching is needed by them. 
At morning exercises the primary children recite 
good thoughts from various sources. There is a 
committee for each day, and this selects the quota- 
tions; a sketch of the author is given. It helps us 
very much. J. W.G 





At the school meeting a ‘* Reverend " made a dis 
graceful speech about teaching by the ‘‘ word meth 
od,” advocating the going through books, ridicul- 
ing local geography, etc., etc. The friends of the 
school, commissioners, and many leading educators 
expressed their indignation at such dense ignor 
ance He proves that old fogies still exist and they 
do try hard to stop progress. M. L. C. 


In the JourNAL of Oct. 28, I read with much in 
terest ‘‘ How we Managed it,” by A. J. H. Ishould 
hke to obtain a copy of the book containing so 
many *‘ Queer Queries.” Would she please give the 
name, publisher and price ? L. W. S. 

Allow me to express my high appreciation for 
your valuable journal. I find it to be a publica 
tion needed by our teachers of West Virginia. for 
it is a journal of practical theories. 


Jay F. OGDEN. 
Five of my pupils want the Companion, I read 
some of the article and they felt interested. The 


parents, however, do not seem to care what the 
children read. There is much apathy, they let 
them read what they choose. E. B 





The copies of the COMPANION you sent me] took 
inte my school to-day. My pupils were very much 
interested in them, and one little fellow said, ‘'Pleas« 
teacher, may we read from that book every day? 

N. B. ot Pa. 


When my weary brain will suggest no new plans 
for work, I turn in relief to the JourNAL, and nearly 
always succeed in finding something which aids 
me. L. B. of Iowa 


I enjoy the INsTITUTE much ; could not teach with 
out it. It is so alive to practical questions. I can 
scarcely wait for its monthly visits. M. P. of Mo 

ha j 

In a western paper the following statement is 
made: 

‘If a man were long enough to have (lying down 
of course) his head in New York, and his feet in 
Philadelphia, and a bee were to sting his foot, intel- 
ligence of it might be carried by railway cars and 
delivered by the postman in advance of the sensa- 
tion of pain.” 


Now is that so? Does sensation travel less rap- 





(We expect it will be ready about Dec. 1; it may 


idly along the nerves than the cars along the track? 
” Cipher it out.” 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THANKSGIVING. 


It is usual on Thanksgiving Day to rehearse the 
greatness of our country; if goodness only 
ran parallel we might have occasion to rejoice and 
be glad. Here are some of the elements of our 
greatness: 

The corn crop of this year is estimated at 1,380,- 
000,000 bushels, as against 1,194,916,000 in 1881. 
The wheat crop of the season is 500,000,000, as 
against 382,280,000 bushels in 1881, The value of 
our domestic exports during the year ended June 
30, 1882, was $733,239,732, as against $833,925,947 
during 1881, a falling off of $150,686,215. The 
value of onr exports of bread and breadstuffs dur- 
ing the same time, the same being the product of 
the crop of 1881, amounted to $182,670,528. The 
value of our export of cotton was $199,812,644. Our 
imports during the same time amounted to $724,- 
639,574, being larger than any previous year in the 
history of the country. The balance of trade in 
our favor was nearly $26,000,000. 

The number of tons transported on fifteen lead- 
ing trunk railroads of the United States during the 
same time amounted to 96,663,160 tons, as against 
84,199,344 tons during the preceding year. The 
The railroad mileage of the United States on the 
first of January, 1882, was 104,813 miles, There 
were built in the United States during the year 
1881, 9,386 miles of main line, or nearly twenty-six 
miles of railroad per day. Already we have two 
completed lines of railroad stretching across the 
continent. In about a year we shall have four 
lines of railroad across the continent. The con- 
sumption of coal, the chief motive power of com- 
merce and of industry, is one of the best indices of 
the condition of the country. The quantity, of 
coal marketed during the year 1881, the latest year 
for which we have statistics, amounted to 79,905,- 
000 tons, as against 69,200,934 tons during the pre- 
ceding year. The Western Union, which owns the 
principal part of the telegraph lines of the United 

States, increased its miles of iine from 233,534 in 1880 
to 874,294 in 1882. The wires operated by this com- 
pany would reach fifteen times around the world. 
The population of the United States was in 1870 
$8,558,371, and in 1880 50,155,7883—an increase of 
11,597,412. 

The number of pupils enrolled in public schools 
in 1880 was 9,781,520, constituting sixty-three per 
cent of the total school population of the total 
school population in 1880. The total number of pu- 
pils enrolled in the colored public schools in the re- 
cent Slave States in 1880 was 784,709 and constitut- 
44 per cent. of the total colored school population in 
those States. 

Here are things that will render a person thought- 
ful at all events. And he will certainly be thank- 
ful, that he lives now rather than in the past. Per- 
haps he may wish that his era had been 1982, that 
he might see what this mighty nation had risen to. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 








(From Barnard’s American Journal of Education.) 

The “Freres Christians” is a society of men 
devoted exclusively to the education of the poor. 
They take the vow of celibacy, renounce the pleas- 
ures of society and relationship, and make their 
objects two only, their own spiritual improvement 
and the education of the poor. Before one is ad- 
mitted to membership he passes a novitiate for three 
years, during which time he performs the humblest 
and most servile duties, and is meanwhile being 
educated. He is instructed in the Catholic religion, 
the sciences, French, Latin, history, geography, 
arithmetic, writing, etc. They do the household 
work (this by the novitiates mainly) living in hous- 
es by themselves. One Frere is not permitted to 
travel without being accompanied by another; 
they are paid merely their expenses, not salaries. 
The Mother House is at Paris. 

The rules are very strict. The first novitiate is 
for boys from the age of 13 to 16, and lasts three 
years,—up to the age of 25 the vows are renewed 


daily. They must teach French, Latin and pen- 
manship, orthography, the matins and vespers, 
the commandments of God and of the Church, the 
duties of a Christian, and the precepts of Christ in 
the Testament. They must receive no money or 
presents from the scholars; they shall exhibit a 
greater affection for the poor than for the rich; they 
must rarely punish; they are to remember that by 
refraining from punishment they will best succeed 
in establishing order. If they punish, never to do 
it when irritated. They shall not exhibit anger or 
impatience; they shall not bestow any injurious or 
insulting name or epithet,—not to pull the hair, 
noses, ears, or to be rude to their pupils. 

Many prayers and devotional exercises are pre- 
scribed for the Brothers for every day in the 
year. They must hear mass daily, read a portion 
of the New Testament (to be always carried) and 
from Thomas a Kempis, must say the prayer, 
‘*May Jesus live in our hearts,” ata quarter to six 
o’clock in the morning, at 6 o’clock the O Domina 
mea, tell their beads twice daily confess their outward 
sins before supper, when penances are appointed ; 
once a week each confesses, twice a week he receives 
the Holy Communion, every week he gives an ac- 
count of his conduct to the Director (this is held as 
a secret), they eat and sleep in the same apartment, 
the amusements and walks are in common. From 
their conversation anything not edifying is exclud- 
ed, great temperance in eating and drinking is en- 
joined. The pupils are taught with earnestness 
and strictness. At the end of each half hour a 
pupil says in a loud voice ‘‘ We remember we are 
in the holy presence of God.” Silence is enjoined. 
Diligence is encouraged. Every means is taken to 
excite emulation. 

The labors of the brothers have produced re- 
markable effects; thousands of poor boys have been 
rescued from ignorance and trained by them. 

HERBERT SPENCER.—Mr. Herbert Spencer gives a 
prominent place to the inventiveness of Americans. 
‘*The enormous museum of patents which I saw at 
Washington is significant of the attention paid to 
inventors’ claims; and the nation profits immense- 
ly from having, in this direction (though not in all 
others), recognized property in mental products. 
Beyond question, in respect of mechanical ap- 
pliances, the Americans are ahead of all nations.” 
Of our future he said: ‘‘No one can form anything 
more than vague and general conclusions respect- 
ing your future. The factors are too numerous, 
too vast, too far beyond measure in their quanti- 
ties and intensities. The world has never before 
seen social] phenomena at all comparable with those 
presented in the United States. A society spread- 
ing over enormous tracts, while still preserving its 
political continuity, isa new thing. This progres- 
sive incorporation of vast bodies of immigrants of 
various bloods has never occurred on such a scale 
before, Large empires composed of different peo- 
ples have, in previous cases, been formed by con- 
quest and annexation. Then your immense plexus 
of railways and telegraphs tends to consolidate this 
vast aggregate of States in a way that no such ag- 
gregate has ever before been consolidated. And 
there are many minor co-operating causes unlike 
those hitherto known. No one can say how it is all 
going to work out. That there will come hereafter 
troubles of various kinds, and very grave ones, 
seems highly probable; but all nations have had, 
and will have, their troubles. Already you have 
triumphed over one great trouble, and may reason- 
able hope to triumph over others. It may, I think, 
be reasonably held that both because of its size and 
the heterogeneity of its components, the American 
nation will be a long time in evolving its ultimate 
form; but that its ultimate form will be high. One 
great result is, I think, tolerably clear. From 
biological truths it is to be inferred that the 
eventual mixture of the allied varieties of the 
Aryan race forming the population will produce 
&@ more powerful type of man than has hitherto 
existed, and a type of man more plastic, more 
adaptable, more capable of undergoing the modi- 
fications needful for complete social life. I think 








every year,—the Catechism is taught a half hour! 


that whatever difficulties they may have to sur- 





mount, and whatever tribulations they may hay, 
to pass through, the Americans may reasona}j; 
look forward to a time when they will have pp, 
duced a civilization grander than any the Work 
has known.” 
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Phi psb' 

Mercury is morning star until December 16, ange?“ 
evening star the rest of the month. Dee. 9 he is i,j" = 
conjunction with Venus; onthe 14th with Mars: a 
the 16th with the sun—at midnight; this is «i At th 
, course not visible here. Venus is an evening start 4 aro 
' Dec. 6; then she makes the long-looked for transit ME ore sh 


and becomes a morning star. The points of th 
transit will be as follows: Venus first touches th 
sun Dec. 6, 8h. 55m. a. M; at 9:16 she has just ¢,. 
tered the width of her diameter into the sun; 
2:38 Pp. M. she has crossed the sun and touches the 
edge on the other side; at 3 P. M. she separate 
This is Washington time; those who wish to ob. 
serve it must correct their time, for in Cincinnati 
the time will be 29 minutes earlier. This transi 
will be viewed with more interest than ever befor 
because there are more that know what it meay 
than ever did before. 

Mars is evening star until the 10th; he is then jy 
conjunction with the sun, but does not cross it 
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face, as Venus does; on the 5th he is very close ti bow 
Venus. “Tt 
Jupiter is morning star until the 18th; on thatMould 1 
day he is opposition to the sun; this brings him infMand ser 
a line with the earth and sun; he is nearest to us. MR R. a 
on the 18th, of course, he rises when the sun sets Mdown | 
He is now in Gemini, ear; al 
Saturn is in Taurus and sets at half-past five ing lsam 
the morning. This 
Neptune is in Taurus, and sets aj little after fivgm™® 
in the morning; he is near Saturn. New ¥ 
The Moon is in conjunction with Neptune aniqg”¢" 
Saturn on the 21st, and with Jupiter on the 23d. at 
ReErorM in methods of instruction is the ever jg'® ™° 
present need of the schools. The best schools ani Final 
the best teachers are those that feel this need mos fg""**' 
keenly, and respond to it most promptly. Where ve l 
no reform is going on, there educational life is eb By... ¥ 
bing, or dead formalism already prevails. To stand jhon 
still is to go backward,” says the proverb: anifM.,. wr. 
there is no surer symptom of decay than a dispo- Mi yarket 
sition to believe that the most attainable good has fio Mr. 
been reached. The need of educational progress is {MM bad be 
just now urged upon us with unwonted emphasis #§Mr. Le 
Criticism, both public and private, has been un-@Mhad be 
usually busy of late, challenging every kind of fJrs co 
work, every method of working, every sort of re-jg em § 
sult. The whole spirit and tendency of our com “W 
mon-school instruction has been sharply questioned And 
by critics, who, whatever their qualifications forgg"™* 
forming their just opinions, have certainly not” oe 
failed to find wide audience. Harsh and unjust af?" 
. : = ora ( 
their expressions have been, we cannot hide from visited 
ourselves, if we would, the weak points they have... ,, 
assailed. If we have taught grammar, and oul yor. 
pupils can neither speak nor write good English; if I jews 
we have been dealing with words and not with Mi nos, s 
ideas; cramming instead of training; then the MM thong 
critic who turns our attention most strongly to MJ eve on 
these faults does us the best service. And whi “W 
shall say that we are not open to such criticisms ! @ ¥ould 
Who does not know that there is much both in our fj like b« 
theories and in our practice that needs reforming,  Y st 
and reforming ‘altogether?—Supr. E. P. Sraver This 
Boston, Mass. c~ 
Bronze is not a simple metal, but a mixture of J And 
copper and tin to which a little zinc and lead are # ume 
sometimes added. The best quality is the French 9 mee, 
bronze, of which the new statue to be in New York @ vet 
harbor is made, and consists of nine parts copper jj ™ ¥ 
and one part each of zinc, tin and lead. The cheap Hj '** © 
mantel ornaments and gas fixtures that resemble Baxte 
bronze are made of cast zinc covered with paint or °° 
varnish. 
Silence is the highest wisdom of a fool, and speec) 
is the greatest trial of a wise man. If one would ary 





wise let his words show him s0.—QUARLES. 
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A BRAVE BOY. 


By Joun R. DENNIS. 


There is no village under the sun more desolate than 
philpsburg. It is among the mountains of Delaware 
sunty, in New York State, and does not number 
ver fifty or sixty inhabitants. A few years ago a rail- 
nad was built to it, and’a rude station-house now stands 
Wy the bridge. 

At the extreme end of the village is a little house, 
»d around that a small and poor farm. The barn is a 
,ere shed, for the Baxters have but one cow and one 
orse. The family has had hard times lately. The 
,other was energetic and'cheerful,’ but the father is quite 
hiscouraged. There were two boys and one girl, all will- 
ng to help in the house, and in the garden, and in the 
jd. Mr. Baxter was discouraged because the jstore- 
veper had a mortgage on the farm, and threatened to 
oreclose it if he was not paid one hundred dollars before 
‘ew Year’s. Owing the storekeeper, Mr. Baxter signed 
paper, giving him the power to sell the farm if the 
money was not paid; this is calleda mortgage. Where 
ould the money be got? The potatoes had been eaten 
y the bugs ; one of the horses had died, so ‘‘ teaming” 
ould not be done ; the hay crop was small on account 
of the drouth. Things looked quite, quite dark. 

Johnny Baxter was sixteen years old, and strong and 
pelpful, and full of hope. 

“JT tell you, pa,” he said, one evening, *‘I think we 
ould make some money by gettinga lot of evergreens 
nd sending them down to New York for Christmas; the 
R. R. agent says they buy lots of them; he says aman 
jown at Brooktown made more than fifty dollars last 
ear; and you know there are lots of little hemlocks and 
balsams on the creek below the saw-mill.” 

This was a new idea, and before they went to bed it 

was decided that a car-load of treesshould be sent to 
New York. They began early the next morning and 
piled up the beautiful trees by the side of the rail-road. 
They worked early and late; Mr. Baxter’s discourage- 
ment disappeared as he saw a likelihood of paying up 
the mortgage. 
Finally some freight cars were left on the siding, and 
itwas found that it would take three instead of one to 
carry what they had collected, for some of the trees 
were large. The agent told them they could go free to 
New York with their freight, and so Mr. Baxter and 
Johnny rode in the red caboose car, They had written 
toMr. G. C. Lewis, in Vesey street near Washington 
Market, and he sent trucks over for the trees. Contrary 
to Mr. Baxter's fears Christmas trees were high; many 
bad been destroyed by the forest fires in New Jersey. 
Mr. Lewis paid him $175 for the three car-loads; this 
had been earned by five people with busy hands. The 
cars cost $10 each, and the truckmen $12, and that left 
them $133. 

“We must buy something for mother,” said Johnny. 

And so they went into the stores and bought two 
dresses for her, and one for Jenny, shoes for Peter, boots 
for Johnny and his father, a slate, an arithmetic, a geo- 
graphy, some raisins and candy, and four little candles 
fora Christmas tree at home. They saw the ships; 
visited the Post office; looked at the great buildings, 
and wondered where all the people came from and 
where they were going to. At last they were’at Mr. 
lewis’s, ready to return home. Though full of busi- 
ness, selling Christmas trees to grocers, at what Johnny 
thought was a high price, that gentleman had had his 
tye on the country lad. 

“Well, my boy, how do you like New York? How 
‘# ¥ould you like to stay here? Come, I'll hire you; I 
like boys from the country; I was a country boy myself. 
x, f You stay here with me and learn to do business.” 

R This was a new idea to both father and son, but it did 
tot take Johnny long to decide. 

“Tl stay if father’s willing.” 

And so Johnny became a New Yorker. His father re- 


¢ # umned and paid the one hundred dollars on the mort- 
h @ fage, and felt happier at once. He felt sure he would 
k @@ “ve the little farm after all, and began to take courage 
r fm “0d with the help of the money earned by Johnny. the 
p/™ ‘tof the debt was paid off during the year, and the 


e fy 5axters held up their heads once more.—Scholar’s Com- 
Panion, 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: ‘I have 
‘edit as a pleasant and cooling drink im fevers, and 
tave been very much pleased with it.” 


THE LEGEND OF THE ENCHANTED PIPE. 





By Haze. SHEPARD. 

The night was terribly dark, but brave Couut Oliffe 
thought nothing of that. He was so used to riding 
through the woods, that he knew every inch of them as 
well ia the night as in the day. Suddenly a great light 
appeared among the trees that he could not understand, 
for there was no house there. So he stopped his horse 
Elfrich, his friend and companion, and got down. Slip- 
ping the bridle over his arm, hc began cautiously to 
walk along and investigate. Almost instantly he per- 
ceived that the ground had opened in a vacant space 
between two great oak trees. Steps of stone led down 
to two heavy doors, through which streamed the 
light that had first attracted him. Presently a woman 
all shining, and dressed in white, and a man in dark 
garments came up the steps. They carried curiously 
woven baskets, which they keptcovered. Neither look- 
ed toward the right or left, or did they seem to lift 
their feet, but with a slow, gliding motion, kept coming 
nearer and nearer to Count Oliffe. 

Brave as he was, the poor Count was termbly fright- 
ened. A cold perspiration started ; his knees bent ; he 
grasped poor Elfrich’s mane to hold himself up, and, 
hardly knowing what he did, called out, ‘‘ Who are you, 
and what are you doing here ?” 

Instantly the figures vanished ; so did the steps, the 
opening and the light. Elfrich, who had stood like a 
statue during it all, now began to neigh and rub his 
head against {his master’s shoulder. Thus brought to 
himself, Count Oliffe mounted again. Once, twice, 
thrice, he rode around those great oak trees, trying to 
find some trace of the strange vision, but no sign of any 
opening in the ground could be seen. 

The next morning he came again, determined to make 
a more thorough search by daylight, but he learned 
nothing. Leaving Elfrich, he walked, and even crept 
around those giant oaks time after time, but not the 
slightest trace did he see of the steps leading to the iron 
doors. He looked carefully again and again, but not a 
trace could he find. 

Disappointed, at last he sprang upon Elfrich, and 
rode home. The night vision haunted him. He could 
think of nothing else ; and every day and night he used 
to walk or ride through the forest, hoping to see the 
wonderful sight again and learn what it meant. One 
night, on his homeward ride, he met Ferdinand, an old 
peasant, out as late as himself. 

‘* Hallo, Ferdinand !” cried the Count, ‘‘ How is it you 
are out so late ?” 

‘*T have been gathering a night-blooming herb for my 
sick daughter,” replied Ferdinand, with a bow ; ‘*‘ but I 
hope no such sorrowful errand keeps our brave young 
Count abroad until an hour beforejdawn.” 

‘* No, no, my good man; I seek not herbs but stone 
steps and iron doors,” rejoined Oliffe. ‘‘Can’t you help 
me?” 

Then he told the old man of what he had seen, and 
how night after night since, he had sought it in vain. 

** Ah, Oliffe, brave Count,” said the peasant, after a 
pause, “ you have seen the opening to the Palace of 
Time, of which my grandfather used to tell. The man 
and woman who came out are Day and Night. In their 
baskets they were bearing gifts unto men. ’ 

‘** And how shall 1 see it again ?’ asked Count Oliffe. 

‘*You can find it by only waiting near the great oak trees 
till the ground opens. Go by night,alone. Wait in per- 
fect silence until Day and Night come forth ; then de- 
scend the steps. Atthe iron doors there sits a giant 
with the keys. Bewore that you listen to nothing, and 
do nothing before seizing the keys.” 

‘*That seems easy,” said the hardy Count ; “surely I 
can do that light task for a sight of the Palace of Time.” 

“It’s not so light as you think,” said the old man, 
‘it’s not so light as you think, Count Oliffe, but I must 
be off ; my daughter needs my care.” 

Oliffe would fain have known why it was not a light 
task, but the old man had already taken the path out of 
the wood and, the morning broke. 

The next night Count Oliffe set out on foot for the 
great oak trees in the heart of tae forest. There he 
waited many hours and saw Day and Night come forth. 
He watched them in silence, and when they were gone, 
boldly went down the steps. At the foot sat a fat, jolly 
giant, smoking a pipe, and the keys of the palace hung 
loosely in his girdle. 

** Give me the keysof the palace,” said Oliffe. 

“ Certainly, my son,” said the'giant, “but you will 
first smoke a pipe with me.” 

“There can be no harm in gaining the old fellow's 





good will,” thought the Count. So he took the pipe 


handed him,—a jeweled pipe, with a bow] of amber and 
a stem of gold. 

On and on he smoked down to the last bit of tobacco 
in the pipe. With the last whiff the golden stem slip- 
ped from the Count’s mouth and the amber bow! broke 
on the marble floor. The iron doors swung to with a 
bang. The, light, the giant and the steps vanished. 
Oliffe started to his feet. He found himself standing 
alone in the forest, and the day was just breaking. 
What was it that seemed so odd about himself! He 
looked down, and in surprise saw that his beard was 
long and gray, and that his clothes were worn and old. 
Wondering all the way, the changed Count walked back 
to his castle ; butall wes altered there. He knew noone, 
and no one knew him. He was an old, old man. He 
had smoked te best years of his life away ina dream. 
The cunning giant Enjoyment had cheated him out of 
entering the Palace of Time and heholding the wonderful 
things it held.—Scholar’s Companion. 


FAMOUS BATTLES.—NO. V. 





BANNOCKBURN. 
By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 

Until the year 1608, when England and Scotland were 
united under King James, these two sister countries 
were constantly at war: the English trying to subdue 
the Scots, and the Scots maintaining their independence. 
During the reign of the English King, Edward L., the 
liberty of Scotland was very nearly lost. The whole 
country was under English authority, and only one man 
dared make any resistance. This man was the brave and 
noble Robert Bruce. Edward advanced against him 
with an army, but was suddenly taken ill and died. His 
last words to his son were a command to continue the 
war with Scotland until that country was completely 
conquered. Edward II., however, was not a brave, war- 
like man like his father. He allowed the Scots to re- 
covertheir freedom almost entirely. At last only one 
independent fortress remained to the English in all Scot- 
land—the castle of Stirling. This, too, was to be sur- 
rendered, if not relieved within a ceriain time by the 
English King. 

When Edward heard this he collected one of the great- 
est armies an English king had ever commanded, and 
marched into Scotland. 

Robert Bruce had only a small army, but he deter- 
mined to conquer nevertheless. In the first place he led 
his army to a plain protected on one side by a brook 
called Bannockburn, and on the other by the town of 
Stirling. He then sent all the useless servants and 
camp followers behind a hill a short distance off. Final- 
ly, he caused the ground in front of his line, where the 
English cavalry would advance, to be dug full of holes. 
These holes were filled with brush wood, and covered 
with sod so that they could not be seen. He also had 
sharp stakes driven among the holes. 

The battle began on the Mth of June, 1314. The Eng- 
lish archers opened the attack, and their arrows fell so 
thick and fast that many of the Scots were killed, and 
there seemed danger that they would be defeated. But 
Bruce sent a ovody of men-at-arms, well mounted, that 
scattered the archers. The English cavalry then ad- 
vanced, but the horses fell into the holes, and threw 
their riders, who lay rolling helplessly on the ground, 
prevented from rising by the weight of their heavy 
armor. 

All this time the servants that had been sent behind 
the hill, were watching the battle. When they saw that 
the Scots were winning the day, they ran forward to 
share in the victory. The English saw them coming; 
in their fright they mistook them for regular soldiers, 
and at once began to fly in every direction. Edward 
himself was very nearly made prisoner. Vast numbers 
of the English nobility were slain, and the whole of 
Edward's grand army was scattered or destroyed. This 
result established the independence of Scotland, and 


Robert Bruce was firmly fixed npon the throne.—Schol- 
ar’s Companion. 
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INTENSE SUFFERING RELIEVED. 


A gentleman in Magnolia, Miss., whose wife had been 
a fearful sufferer from Neuralgia, made a trial of Com- 
pound Oxygen in her case. After six weeks he made 
this report: ‘‘Since my wife commenced the use of 
Compound Oxygen she has not nad an attack of head- 
ache. She was threatened once or twice, but it passed 
off; and she tells me to-day that her head feels more 
natural now than it has since she commenced to suffer 
with neuralgia. We feel happy that we were induced to 
try your treatment; it has saved my wife from the grave or 
the asylum, to one of which she would certainly have 
gone had relief not been found.” Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, its nature, action and results, with re- 





& PaLenx, 1109 and 1111 Girard st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


— of cases and full information, sent free. Drs. 
joann 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Swinton’s MopEL Buanks. No. 1, Script Primer ; 
No. 2, Phonic Spelling; Mo. 83, Grammatical Spell- 
ing; No. 4, Etymological Spelling; No. 5, Test Spell- 
ing: No. 5, Test Pronunciation; No. 7, Synonym 
Writing; No. 8, Latin Roots. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

All of these are admirably devised for aiding the 
teacher. No. 1, the Script Primer, is made to aid in 
drilling in the words to be used in the first readers, 
such as cat, rat, etc. Soto helpthe pupil these words 
are repeated in script form to copy, such as ‘‘See the 
fox,” ‘‘See the top,” ete., ete. About 500 words 
are introduced, a few ata time, and as introduced, 
are repeated in a variety of combinations. It is a 
helpful book. 

No. 2, Phonic Spelling, is a selection of words 
used in several readers. The wordsare printed and 
are to be copied into the books. The object is to 
drill in, by writing the words the pupil is using in 
his readers. These words are classified according 
to the sounds of the vowels. Its great merit is that 
it uses the words the pupil can understand. 

No. 3, Grammatical Spelling, is a plan for teach- 
ing the pupil to spell the plural when the singular 
is given ; the comparisons of adjectives and the 
participles of verbs. Thus he is given lily, fairy, 
calyx, wife, tomato, etc., to write the plurals; also 
to write the possessive, as of youth, youth’s, etc. ; 
also to write the comparative of§ mad, etc., etc. 
This will be seen to be a very helpful book. 

No. 4, Etymological Spelling. Here roots are 
given and the pupil gives the derivations and defi- 
nitions. About 50 suffixes and 1,000 roots are given. 
This is a very valuable plan. 

No. 5, Test Spelling. This contains the words 
that are generally considered very difficult and 
troublesome. These are placed atthe head of a 
page, and are to be copied. 

No. 6, Test Pronunciation. This gives the cor 
rect pronunciation of words that are often mispro- 
nounced. 

No. 7, Synonym Writing. This gives a list of 
words, and the pupil is to find out the synony- 
mous words. Itisa capital method that is exhibited. 

No. 8, Latin Roots and English Derivatives. This 
gives about 100 roots, and the pupil is to add suffix- 
esor prefixes and give definitions. This, too, is a 
valuable book. 

Of the whole series we must say that they indi- 
cate that Prof Swinton (if he devised them) has re- 
markable gifts as a teacher. No one but will appre- 
ciate this series of blanks; they will bea revelation 
to many teachers. 


DOLAN's COMBINATION DRILL TABLES IN ARITHME- 
tic. By J.‘C. Dolan, Principal of the Hancock 
Schools at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We must add that he has made a very remarkable 
book. We cannot illustrate them in this article, 
but will do so elsewhere. His planis to givea prob- 
lem in addition, and when it is found that it can 
be done in two minutes, goon to the next and 
soon. When this course is finished he will return 
and practice until the time is one minute and so on. 
He keeps count of the time. We hope many teach- 
ers will get these tables. The price is 25 cents. 

SimpLeE DIRECTIONS FOR PHSYIOLOGY CLASSES. 
By Prof. M. L. Seymour, Normal, Illinois. Pub- 
lished by the Jil. School Journal. 

These are simple papers intended to guide the 
student in his attempts to learn by observation 
some of the secrets that are contained in the heart, 
larynx and eye. For the heart, a pig’s heart is 
selected; it is examined; it is dissected; its parts 
exhibited, and the various uses of each taught. The 
same method is taken with the eye and t 
Of course these are only to be used in high schools. 
We cannot too much praise the modest spirit of the 
author. He proposes to benefit the pupil, hence he 
furnishes him with knowledge at first hand; next 
from books. A beginning has been made. Let the 
work go forward. 

KanT’s CRITIQUE OF PurRE Reason. A critical ex- 
position by George L. Morris, Ph. D. Chicago: 8. 
C. Griggs & Co. 

This volume has been lying on the table fora suit- 


able opportunity to examine it. It is the design of 
the publishers (and we cannot but applaud the 
plan) to issue a series of Union Philosuphical Clas- 
sics; this is the first of the series. It will exhibit 
Libnitz, Kant, Fiehte, Schelling and Hegel to the 
intelligent reader. 

The reader who undertakes Kant finds himself in 
a sea of difficulties at the outset; the main diffi- 
culty arises from the use of new terms, and these 
are not defined under limits. But more than this. 
Kant on some points was not clear to himself. Prof. 





Miss LEIGHTON’S PERPLEXITIES. A love story } 
Alice C. Hall. New York: Fords, Howard & 4 
bert. 

Perplexities is rather a weak word to use in conn» 
tion with the story of Miss Leighton’s life. Still, js 
in keeping with the book; for, while touching evey 
are portrayed which in real life deeply affect 4, 
heart, there is no unnecessary thrills or harroy; 


| details given to the book. Miss Leighton is a |,j 


of noble heart, who, along with many pleasures , 


| comfortable circumstances and acquaintances, }; 


Morris has therefore had a work before him that | S80re tr ials, which are more or less shared by ty 


needed to be done. 


| other characters in the book. Without being y 


His effort has been to give as clear a view as pos-| naturally so, she is good and brave through ail, i 
sible of one of Kant’s great works,—the ‘Critique | is happily situated at the close of the story. Th 
of Pure Reason.” The object of the work was to! @re no objectionable characters, and yet each » 
define and demonstrate the nature, condition and/| tains a defined individuality totheend. In deserj 


limits of scientific and theoretical knowledge. 
enforced or tried to enforce the lesson of the exact 
ontological limitations of physical science. He 
says that while all our knowledge may begin with 
and depend on sensible impressions, there is an 
element contained in it which does not come from 
the objects. He contends that we are in possession 
of manifold propositions, principles or judgments 
which are independent of expression, such as no- 
tions of space and substance. The tree of human 
knowledge has two trunks, the roots of which 
veing invisible. are beyond investigation—the sense 
and the understanding. 

The student will value the work of Prof. Morris; 
he has ina clear and faithful manner interpreted 
the great German philosopher. 


Tue Human Minp. By E. Hamilton, D.D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. 

This *‘ Treatise in Mental Philosophy” is a 
sturdy eight-vo. of 720 pages, and shows traces 
of extensive reading and earnest thought. It 
is well worthy of the commendations given 
it by Drs. Porter and McCosh. In turning its 
pages we find many of the more recondite ques- 
tions of metaphysics discussed, and the author, E. 
B. Hamilton, D.D., is evidently not content to write 
a text-book in mental science, which should merely 
rehearse the common-places of our ordinary man- 
uals. Among other topics of this kind, the question 
of individuation is quite fully discussed, and put in 
its true relation. The book is a constant polemic 
against materialism in all its forms, and a strong 
defense of the intuitional philosophy. Mill and 
Spencer receive a large share of attention, of course 
for the purpose of refutation and in order to rout 
the whole associational school. Still Spencer is not 
bowed off the stage as unworthy of attention, but 
the manifest truth to be found in him is fitly rec- 
ognized. 

Some of our author's distinctions, however, seem 
to be over-refined and unnecessary. The three-fold 
classification of the powers of the soul our author 
rejects, and proposes in its stead the following quin- 
tuple division: Sensation, thought, emotion, desire, 
exertion and capability of pleasure and pain. We 
fail, also, to see the validity of the grounds which 
induce him to prefer Locke to Leibnitz, or to cling 
so closely to the principles of the Scottish philoso- 
phy. As to perception, he is not so clear, at least 
in drawing out the process, and does not attribute 
scope enough to the constructive power of the soul 
in the perceptive act. This can be done without 
going over to the Hamiltonian relativity of knowl- 
edge. 

On the whole, the book is to be warmly commend- 
ed, and weanticipate many happy hours in reading 
more thoroughly its attractive pages. 





He! tion and the management of circumstances tj 


author is very clever. She adds to its pleasantng 
and attractiveness throughout by judiciously bring 
ing in the influence of music and beautiful scenery 
Rowing and other river associations also play quit 
an important part. 

NOTES. 

THE name of the author Bjornstjerne Bjorns 
is pronounced By-ornst-yern-er By-orn-son. 

It is reported that Mr. Tennyson inteads to resij 
permanently on the Isle of Wight, the climate, 
which suits him much better than that of his formg 
place. 


THE little volume of poems, ‘‘ Point Lace and Did 


monds,” by G. A. Baker, Jr., has been out of pri 
for some time, and is about to be re-published by} 
Worthington. 

Miss Louisa Alcott has been forbidden to write} 
her physician. Her last volume is made up: 
stories collected from the magazines, only one, ‘Th 
Baron’s Gloves,” being new. 

Mrs. Shepherd’s ‘‘ Special Physiology for Gir 
has already run through the first edition of o 
thousand copies. Messrs. Fowler & Wells have th 
second edition now on press. 

Mr. Terry’s unique work ‘*‘ How to Keep a Stor: 
published by Fowler & Wells, is being well receivg 
by business men, and especially by retail merchants 
and is meeting with a rapid sale. 

Messrs. G. W. Harlan & Co. include in their fi 
publications a colored book for children, entitle 
‘* Elfin Land.” The verses are by Josephine P. 
lard, the designs by Walter Satterlee. 

THE divorce scene of ‘‘A Modern Instance” is sai 
to have been laid in Crawfordsville, Ind., and w 
takenfrom an avtual study of the town, which wa 
visited by Mr. Howells in pursuit of local color. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, George Cary Eggle 
ton, Rose Terry Cooke, Margaret Sidney, Eliot 
Cormick, Susan Coolidge and Nora Perry ha‘ 
written special stories for the Christmas Wid 
Awake. 


FEW poems have become more familiar to ‘ 
classes of readers, or been copied more widely, th 
Rosa’ Hartwick Thorpe’s ‘‘ Curfew must not R 
To-Night.” Lee & Shepard will shortly publisht 
very effectively illustrated by some leading artis 


LEE & SHEPARD have selected eight of their 0 
inal series of illustrated hymns and songs, includil 
‘* Ring Out, Wild Bells,” ‘‘Abide with Me,” ” 4 
Giveth His Belo ved Sleep,” ** Home, Sweet Home 
and have brought them out this season in a st) 
combining the illustrated poem and Christmas ca! 
Each book is in a rich and novel dress, with hea 
ily fringed, beautiful cover designs in gold al 
colors. 
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Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 
gia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a {aili°f 


memory, and 
PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodil 
and ~— It gives a b otter disposition to in 
mm) 


Packages. For sale by Druggists or by 





ives renewed vigor in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


or mental growth of children, p: 
nts and children, as it promotes 
of the vital or ee ae oO of the Ox Brain and 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


It is the only 


nts fretfulness, and gives quiet, re“! 
good health to brain and body. 
Germ. Physicians have prescribed 


reve 
500,000 
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GH now APE a series of AN that webalieve will be found the cheap. 
ST ANI D Beal teaboote eve made. They 
areal] printed from large, clear 
nd very attractively bound in ES yas them an ornament for any Library. 
beary ” that gives all the best 
eee Instead, however, of the 


3 EVER MADE 


Large Type, Paper Covers. 


We oe os publishing @ new series under the name of ‘* Lo 
Current and Standard Fiction at prices — ‘O 50 as ae a 
large quarto broadsides we have adopted Ss 
neat 12mo size, with a ty 
using large, clear type, mostly long primer, and o° 

The wee gy a list of the numbers so far 

Handsome 1 Vols., 
























1. Hyperion, Longfellow, .20 20. ~*~ Spanish Nun, by = 7 Cryptogram, Verne .10 
2, Outre-Mer, Longtellow, .20 oo 10 a Marion, by 
3. The Happy Boy, 10 | 21. Mountain 9) and Weems, . .20 
4, Arne, by Bjérnson, 10 by 20 37. Paul and Virginia, .10 
>, Frankenstein, 4 -10 22. Fleuretie by Scribe, 20 38. Tale of Two Cities, 20 
6. Last of the ‘Mohicans, .20 23. Second Thoughts, by 39. The Hermits, Ki 2 
7. Clytie, by Hatton, 20 Broughton, e -20 40. An Adventure in A 
8. The Moonstone, Part a 24. The New a - @ and Marriage of Moi- 
9. Do. by Collins, Part II, .10 25. Divorce _ a ra Fergus, Wm.Black .10 
10. Oliver Twist, Dickens, 20 . Life of Wahingwoo, - & 41. thie in High Life, .20 
all, ay 11. The Coming ace, . .W 27. Social Etiquette, . a #. Robin, by Mrs Parr, . 2 
12. Leila, by Lord Lytton, -10 28. shee Be Heart } and Dou- 43. Twoona Tower, Hardy .20 
The 13. The Three — 20 y Reade, .10 4. Rasselas, by Johnson, .10 
ch ¢ 14. The Tricks of the Greeks 29. Irene, by Cast Detlef. » & 45. Alice, by Lytton, . 20 
“i Sl Unveiled, by Houdin, .20 | 30. Vice Versa, F. Anstey, .20 | 46. Duke of Kandos, . 20 
descriy 15. L’Abbé Constantin, 20 31. Ernest Maltravers . 20 | 47. Baron Monchansen, .10 
} 16. Freckles, by Redcliff,. .20 32. The Haunted ouse 48. Princess of Thule, Black .20 
eS ti 17. The Dark Colleen, 20 and Calderon, Lytton .10 | 49. The Secret Dispatch, .20 
18. They Were Married! . .10 *. = Halifax, M ock, .20 50. Early Days of Christi- 
AN thes 19. Seekers after God, by 3A. es on the Am- anity, by Farrar, Pt. I 2 
v brin Farrar, ‘ we y Jules Verne, .10 ‘II 20 
enna EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP BOOKS. 
7 The following are a partial list of books now ready ; they are neatly printed on 
LY quit )d paper, and very attractively bound in cloth. Price 50 cents each. 
yperion. By Longfellow. e Dark Colleen. The Giant Raft. Verne. 
Outre-Mer. By Longfellow. after By eae on a Tower. Hardy. 
The Happy Arne. Canon Farrar. Princess of Thule. Black. 
’ Frankenstien. By Shelley. The Green Mountain Boys Life of Marion. By Horry 
jorns Clytie. by Hatton. Fleurette. By Eugene Scribe. and Weems. 
The Moonstone. By Collins. | Second Thoughts. Broughton} The Hermits. By Kingsie: 
The Co: Lytton. FS New M n. uke of Kandos. Mathie. 
The Three paniards. Divorce. By Margaret Lee. | pam igane. Mrs. Henry Wood 
‘O resid The Tricks of the Greeks Life of W: n. | Jan . Chartotte Bronte, 
unveiled. Robert Houdin Irene. By em Detlef. \ Robin. By Mrs. Parr. 
mate | L’Abbe Constantin. Vice a. F. Anstey Marri in High Life. 
; forms Freckles. By Redcliff. John H iss Mulockc Admiral’s Ward. Alexander. 
1g Among the new books to which we my to call attention are : 
A new edition of Canon Farrar’s great work, . 
~ Far! Da S of Christianity XMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
ind Dj 
f y y Chas. Dickens’ Comp plete rorke, 15 Vol 
OL pri ‘= izmo, em. 2 Ait, - - $1.00/ umes, i2mo, cloth, gilt, aud half calf 
d by? half calf, : -  2.50|W. M. Thackeray’s Complete Works, 11 
ya * ahis edition is printed from large, “clear type, on Volumes, es cloth, ¢ 
good paper, and very attractively bound. The half- s Complete Works, 8 Vv olumes 
calf edition will make a very handsome Christmas 12mo, Fog it, and hail calf 
riteb resent for your Clergyman or Sunday-School | Plutarch’s ives of Illustrious Men, : 
Ke: acher. The above work is also issued in 2 vols., Volumes, ~~ L. gilt, and haif cal 
» Up “t on at Pe yer covers, as No. 50, Lovell’s Library. t History, 4 Volumes, 122mo. 
a Barly Dave of Christiani cloth, gilt, and half cali. 
e, “Th Farrar, Part I, .20| Charles Knight’s Popular Mistery of Eng 
* & 8 Volumes, 12mo, cloth, git 
Also recently lished: Macaulay’s History of Engiand, 5 Volumes, 
7 Divorce, an ovel, by Mar- 12mo, ¢ Ie h, gilt 
Gir garet ° VOL 12mo, neat -o cover, .20 1 ries of Red Line Poets. 40 vol 
fo 1 Vol. 1zmo, cloth, black and gold - = .50] umes of ail the best works of the world’s great 
Or 0 A powerful American Novel, dealin wa ecu Poets, Tennyson, Shakespere, Milton, Meredith, 
ave it of vital importance at the present Ingelow, Proctor, Scott, Byrou, Dante, &c 
ULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE w ILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 





JOHN W. LOVELL CO., Publishers, 14 & 16 Vesey St., New York. 
Whittier Birthday. |The Lesson in the Closet.--- 1883. 
By CHARLES F. DEEMS.D.D. 
To accomodate schools that wish to observe the| 2 A Book for all Sunday-Schools. _¢@? 
birthday of Mr. Whittier on December 17, we will 


Price 20 cents. 
furnish free of cost for transportation copies of a 


It contains the revised version of the lesson for 

each Sunday of the first six months of 1883, with 
Biographical Sketch of Mr. Whittier, with a 
view of his Amesbury home, at 1% cents each 


injected annotations, accompanied by a devout 
meditation on each It is intended to be 

Whittier Leaflets, pamphlet or sheets, 25 cents. 

Whittier Birthday Book. Portrait and 12 [l- 
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passage. 
spiritually helpful to teachers and scholars. 


NEW TESTAMENT HELPS. 














id W ipateantoms. G2.08, Edited by Rev. W. F. CRAFTS. 
h we Whittier Portrait, life-size. $1.00. Price 20 cents. 
r Whittier’s Poems. Diamond Edition $1.00, Best helps from the costly Teachers’ Bible of 
f sais a BAGSTER, SPOTTISWOODE and OXFORD, with nu- 
ool Whittier’s Poems. Household Edition. $2.00 —_ lpg eameohy Re. AYeom, Gouge 
HELE . a _ “ F. Pentecost and the editor, thus giving what 
+i 7 Mom bd 4; poe ave ao could not be otherwise obtained for less than $30. 
‘ und,” “The Tent on the Beach, d fa- 
hat ventingabies, Teenie. FUNK & WAGNALLS 104 12 Deyst, N.Y. 
Wo HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., B 
IFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Ir East 17th Street, N. Y. 
to % 
off Perkin's Graded Athems. 
Ri a new Anthem Book by H.S. Perkins. Intended to 
ly choirs of pi. 4 ability with fresh, attractive 
hth sat ems from the best and popular composers, free 
. from technical difficulty and yet of an interestin; 
tis character. Contains about one hundred differen’ 
~ > music ine, and @46x and ny SO 
T co . Py 
0 per dozen. Specimen pages free on receipt oF appiiea- | Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
adin the TEETH. because nothing renders those 


ornaments of the mouth so spotiess, or imparts 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole 
some, which cannot be said of al) dentifrices. 


i Brown's Graded Hand-Book 


ome Kas} — PIANO-FORTE INSTRUC roe 
ns — the simpiest elemen 






ona pony aa progresses in a = y mraight 

orward manner, 80 clear. convincing, @ orough 

that mothers with limited musical ade can, 

its aid, im: ws eee instruucbion to their children. 

pouage es ing and attractive. Price $2,00, 
removes all ordors from the | 





WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 





BREATH, caused by CATARRH.,. BAD 
TEETH, etc, Itis entirely free from the in-| 
urious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
eowders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 


All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 
COOD NEWS 
To 
BADIES ! 
Get u CELE- 
Suara tean | ates a besutif: 
or Gold Band Tea Set,” 


-Lay 2A own importation. Om 
by these beautiful Tea Sets a 
Beware 
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In their natural state the feathers of an 
|ostrich look very much like good-sized 
| quills pulled from the wing of a goose or 
|a hen, and some of them have a grayish 
or dirty white color which is anything but 
| pretty. Much patience and skillful work | 
| are required to give ostrich plumes and | 
| tips the much admired fiuffiness and rich- | 
j ness of color they have when displayed in 
| the show-cases. This work is growing in- | 
|to an important industry in New York. 
It already gives employment to more! 
than 5,000 men, women, and girls, and | 
the business is spreading with wonder- | 
ful rapidity. The largest importer of | 
ostrich feathers in this country, said that 
he expected his importation of ostrich | 
feathers for 1882 alone would amount to} 
about $2,000,000. The increase in the price | 
paid, and also the demand, since ostrich | 
feathers have become so popular has in- | 
duced the ostrich farmers of South Africh | 
to pluck their birds prematurely, thereby 
putting on the market an inferior quality 
of feathers. Large feathers are seldom got 
now, and in order to make a good-sized 
plume, they are obliged 1o sew two or 
more feathers together. 

The ostrich feathers that come to the 
New York market are purchased in Lon- 
don. The farmers in South Africa who 
make a business of raising ostriches for 
their feathers go up to London every year 
with their stock, or send their products 
to Port Elizabeth, where they are sold at 
auction at stated periods. The buyers, as 
a rule, subsequently dispose of them in 
the principal European markets. The 
ostrich raisers have mostly got into the 
habit of breeding by artificial incubators. 
With rare exceptions, all the feathers sold 
in this country are the feathers of domes- 
ticated ostriches. There are but few wild 
ostriches left in what is known as the 
ostrich-raising country. A few years ago 
an idea prevailed that the “bird of the 
desert” could be raised in this country, and 
some experiments were tried in the State 
of Texas. The experiments, however, 
were not successful. Some say that the 
climate was unfavorable, others that the 
ostriches were not supplied with such food 
as was needful. So that the New York 
dealers in feathers continue to look to the 
African producers for their stoc ack. 


=> ee © 
‘** Books are yours, 

Within whose silent chambers treasure 
lies 

Preserved from age to age : more precious 
far 

Than an accumulated store of gold 

And orient gems, which, my of need, 

The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tomb : 

These hordes of youth you can unlock at 
will.” 





OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


-——_——_ + 2 eC 

A younG Englishman visited West Point 
recently, and in company with a well 
known office r there, admired the glorious 
sunset. ‘‘ Isn't it staaaiincent ?” exclaim- 
ed the West Soa “Yaas, it’s very 
nice, you know,’ nded Johnnie Bull; 

“but don’t you thin it’s rather tawdry, 
you kuow ?* 


“_eo + — 

Ayer’s Pills are a convenient rem to have 
alwaysat hand. They are su arn) caay to 
take, effective to operate, sure to bring relief and 
cure. They are effectual! in a wide > of dis 
eases which arise from disorders of the stomach 
and digestive organs. 

oo 

A YOUNG man ina train was s making 

fun of a lady’s hat to an elderly gentleman 

| in the seat with him. ‘“ Yes,” said his 

seat mate, ‘‘that’s my wife, and I told her 

}if she wore thal bonnet that some fool 
would make fun of it.’ 





{¥~Twenty-four beautiful colors of the 
Diamond dyes, for silk, wool, cotton, etc., 


ten cents. A child can use with perfect 
success 
-- —--—-«-»ae o--- — ——-—. 
A TRADE journal gives directions for 
preserving ess. Preserved harness 


unay be considered very palatable to those 
who like that sort of thing, but we don't 
want a bit in our mouth. 

Brown's Bronchial Troch f 
Colds: “I have used them ches for Souety and 
years, and think them the best and most conve- 
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nient relief extant.”—Rev. ©. M. Humphrey, 





Gratz, Ky. 
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THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
. 
Catarrh The Extract is the only spe 
® cific for this disease, Cold in 
Heat, &c. Our“ Catarrh Cure,” specially 
prepared to meet serious cases, contains all the 
curative properties of the Cxtract; our 
Nasal Syringe invaluable for use in catare 

hal affections, is simple and inexpensive.@ 
> M4 Noother 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia. *°*""" 
tion has cured so many cases of these distress- 

ing complaints as the Extract. 


Hemorrhages. Bleeding from the 


Lungs, Stomach, 
Nose, or from any cause, is speedily controlled 
and stopped, 
+. 2 q Use t 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat,\%,..\; 
promptly, itis asure cure. Delay is dang N 
For Piles, Blind, Bleeding er fich- 
img, itis the greatest kuown remedy 
For Uleers,.Old Sores or Open Wonnds 
its action upon these is most remarkabic 
Caution.—POND'’S EXTRACT has been i 
tated, ® The genuine has the words “ PONS 
EXTRACT” diown in the glass, and our pic 
mark on surrounding buff wrepper Nor 
other isgqenuine. Always inatat on having PONL)'s 
BXTRACT. Take no other preparation. 
It ia never sold in bulk or by measure, 


> TOIL ET ARTICLES. 


50c., $1.00, $1.75. 


SPECIALTIES AND 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


Toilet Cream. 1,00) Catarrh Cure -..--. 75 
Dentifrice............ 50 | Plaster. coseee 25 
Lip Salve ....--.. s+. 25 Inhaler(Glass 50c.)..- 1,00 
Tollet Soap(3 Cakes).. 50| Nasal Syringe...---. 25 
Ointment ......... 50 ' Medicated Paper . 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00, 


Laprrs, read pages 153,18, 21 and % of our New 


Pamphiet which accompanies each boitic 
6" Ourn New Pampacert wir History oF ovs 
PREPARATIONS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


.POND’S EXTRACT CO..,: 
New York. 


14 West 14th St., 







We continue to 
act assolicitorsfor 
ta, Caveats, 
etc. for 





trade-marks, copyrights, 
the United Sta tes, and t obtain] 
ts in Can is, land, France, 
Germa i tl itrie 

Thirty-six years’ 
charge for examination of mo 
in Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained throngh us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most inf 
ential nowsp: aper of its | 1 published in the 

world, The advs fsnch a notice every 
patentee und: ratands 

Thislarge and splendidly illustrated news- 
paperis pub lished WEERLY at $5.208 
and is admitted to be the best t paper dev 
to science, mechanics, invent net 
works, and otix r departments of industrial 


ESTABLIS 


ract No 
ae ls or draw 


ear 
; 


ms, eng ring 


progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mall, 10 cents. Sold by all news 
dealers. 
Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York 
nts mailed free. 


Handbook about pat 





THE 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS AROS 


in the Great World's Fair in London, 1851; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; at the Interna- 
tional Exposition In Chili, 1875; and at the grand 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 


Send for Circular and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., NW. ¥. 156 Tr emont st, Besten, 
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Your Bopy.—Respect your body. 
Give it what it requires, and no more. 
Don’t pierce its ears, strain its eyes, 


or pinch its feet; don’t roast it by a! pom 


hot fire all day, and smother it under 
heavy bed covering at night; don’t put 
it inacold draft on’ slight occasions, 
and don’t nurse or pet it to death: 
don’t dose it with doctor’s stuffs, and, 
above all, don’t turn it intoa wine cask 
ora chimney; don’t over work, over 
rest, or over love it, and never debase 
it, but be able to lay it down when you 
are done with it, a well-worn, but not 

a misused thing. Treat it at least as 

well as you would your pet horse or 

hound, and, my word for it, though it 

will not jump to China at a bound, 
ou’ll tind it a most excellent thing to 
ave.—Hearth and Home. 

We present no pretended miracle.— 
“Truth is mighty and must prevail.”— 
No sophistry can withstand the power 
of its honest utterance. 


Editor of Evening Press : 


DEAR Srr.—Feeling deeply grateful for the 
great benefits which I have received from the 
use of a very valuable article which has its origin 
and home in our beautiful city, and hoping that 
others who are afflicted as I have been may find 
like relief from its use, I beg the indulgence of a 
few lines in your valuable paper for the privilege 
of communicating to you a brief statement of 
facts, for the benefit of the multitude of sufferers 
to be met with on every side. Many of my friends 
well know that I have been very severely afflict- 
ed with heart disease for a number of years and 
have suffered from it as only those can suffer who 
have that disease ; it reduced my strength so low 
that I could scarcely walk across my room, and 
the ieast exertion rendered me so short-breathed 





A FEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
AND PROFIT BY THEM, 
July, 1882.) asinine 


We have used Murdock's Liquid Food in a number of 
cases of great debility, and where the stomach was un- 
able to retain any kind of food ; in some cases, in fact, 
the patients were starving to death. The results have 
been ali and than we expected. We think it 
neote but a trial to prove its worth to every one. 

or. 


{From the Boston Musical Record, Aug. 26, 
1882.}j 


We have used thisin our family for meng months, 
and it is what is wanted in every household, (Editor. 


(From the Boston Pilot, July 15, 1882.) 


Many persons of well-known integrity and high 
standing, whom we can vouch for, have used it in their 
tamilies and pronounce ait all that is claimed for it. In 
many of our institutions .nd hospitals it is used ex'en- 
sively, it is the pure essence of nutriment from 
healthy animals, making new, rich blood, thereby 
baliging up a strong, healthy body. It is the substance 
of lite In Nquid torm, ani where Murdock's Liquid 
Food is used death reaps a poor harvest. Itis nota 
medicine ‘n any sense of the word, but a t —as much 
80 and more nutritious by tenfold than the choicest cut 
of beef or the richest mutton broth, and when nothin, 
else will remain on the stomach of a solid or liqui 
nature, Murdock's Food never fatls to sustain life and 
give strength that we know. 


[From the Editorial Columns of the New 
York Medical and Surgical Journal. ] 


The value of raw tood extracts bas long been recog- 
nized L A? profession as being superior to cooked ex- 
tracts all aes diseases, such as consumption. 
scrofnia, dipthevia, dyspepsia, kidney complaints an 
constipation, and cases where sufficient nourishment 
cannot be obtained from common food. Such is Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food- These extracts have been intro- 
duced through the protession of New England, the in- 
ventor claiming, and the company indorsing, his theory. 
and they are the only manutacturers in the world, tbat 
ifthe Swng y did not want them that the druggist 
would not, and it was a waste of time and money to 
pe “— other method of introducing them into the 

et. 


mars (From the Portsmouth Times.] 


Murdock's Liquid Food has given health to all of our 
citizens of Port«mouth that have usedit. Of those that 
have been benefitted by it, it is with pleasure that we 
number among them a member of our own family. 

(Meriden (Conn) Press, Aug. 3.] 

People who complain of Gzoncecta and an “ all-cone” 
sort of feeling these days will find great benefit by us- 
ing Murdock’s Liquid Food. It is a preparation of 
raw beef, mutton and fruits, and is so easily assimilat- 
ed that itcan be taken with safety upon the weakest 
stomach, while a teaspoonful of it contains as much nu 
triment as a considerable quantity ot ordinary food. 
For those who feel exhausted, either from overwork or 
disease, itis simply invaluable. This is not an adver- 





that I dared scarcely move, and life d very 
burdensome, I was treated for my malady by 
the best physicians and derived no benefit from 
their treatment or prescriptions until I was ad- 
vised by my family physician to use Hunt’s 
Remedy, as my trouble was caused by inaction 
of my kidneys, which affected very seriously the 
action of my heart. [ commenced taking it, 
(having little faith init or any other medicine,) 
and it has helped me wonderfully, and lam now 
a great deal better, and have been ever since I 
began its use. In fact I have taken no medicine 
that bas benefited me so greatly My breathing 
is easy, andI have gained in strength so much 
that Iam able to do my housework. I cheerfully 
recommend Hunt’s Remedy to all who may be 
afflicted as I have been, or who are suffering from 
general debility and nervous prostration, 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. A. O. ROCKWELL, 
Pear] Street, Providence, R. I. 


Astandard modicine for curing Bright’s Disease, 
Dropsy, Kidneys, Bladder, and Glandular Mala- 
dies, is Hunt’s REMEDY. Female Weakness, Pain 
in the back and loins, Gravel, Diabetes, Intem- 
perance, Excess and Prostration of the nervous 
system, are cured by Hunt’s Remepy-. Hunt's 
REMEDY imparts health and vigor to the constitu- 
tion when it has become debilitated. Hunt’s 
Remepy restores the invalid to health. 

nibideaiidabecnens 

You can keep your hair abundant and 

lossy, and retain its youthful color, with 

arker’s Hair Balsam. 
—_e oe _— —- 

IF anybody ever longs to be a million- 
aire, it 1s the youth who treats his girl to 
soda water, and then finds he has mistak- 
en a button in his pocket for a dime. 

- —_eae 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES. 


Beware of the stuff that pretends to cure 
these diseases, or other serious kidney, 
urinary or liver diseases, as they only re- 
lieve for a time and make you ten times 
worse afterwards, but rely solely on Hop 
Bitters, the only remedy that will surely 
and permanently cure you. It destroys 
and removes the cause of disease so effec- 
tually that it never returns. 

+> +. 

ADOLPHUS wants to know if it is any 
worse fora man to part his hair in the 
middle than to part his hairin the middle 
then to his moustache under the 
scenter. Who nose ? 

BREEZES IN THE SPICE ISLANDS 

Are not laden with more fragrance than a 
breath rendered pure and aromatic with 
SoZODONT, which restores whiteness to 
yellow teeth and soundness to defective 
ones. Neither man nor woman can hope 
to carry any point by the force of persua- 
sion, with a mouthful of unclean, discol- 
ored teeth and an uupleasant breath. So- 
zodont remedies both these repulsive 
physical imperfections, 











ti t or a paid puff, but a voluntary recognition of 
the merits ofa genuine article, which the writer has 
soon, Sested again and again, always with satistactory 
results. 


[From the N. Y. Scientific Times, March 11, 
1882. 


The experience of physicians and of persons in 
charge ot the sick in hospitals and elsewhere has de- 
monstrated that recovery is often delayed and some 
times entirely prevented py the want of nourishing sub- 
stances with which the convalescing patient could be 
fed. Nature is often too weak to manage and assimil- 
atc even the most wholesome articles, which, with the 
body tn vigorous conditions, would be adequate for its 
support. ecially is this the case with infants, who 


are thus made to suffer for the want of knowledge ot an 


those in whose charge they may chance to be. Amon; 
the most successful attempts to invent an artifici 
tood is the article known as “* Murdock's Liquid F ood,” 
prepared by the company of that namein Boston. It \s 
renowned asa maker of — blood, which it supplies 
in such controlling quantitiesas to expel the weak and 
awe blood engendered oy disease from the system, 
oo : ‘wg fill its place with a fife-giving, hea\th-restoring 
uid. 
Ask 


our Druggist to write to us direct for Scraps 
from 


edical Societies and Testimonials of cases treat- 
ed by physicians, of Consumptior, Scrotula, Nervous 
and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and Chronic). 
Corstipation, Diphtheria, specanperanee, Cholera In. 
fantum, Infantile Diarrhea, Post-Partum Hemorrhagia, 
Puerpera, Hemorrbagica, with waxy Liver, Pelvic Cel- 
lulitis, Malartal and other Fevers, Chronic 8 rumous 
Arthritis, Scioraiss, or the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile 
Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, Neuralgia, Diabetes, 
Rheumattsm, and other Diseases of the Mal-Nutrition, 
loz., 15 cts. ; 6 oz., 55 cts.; 12 oz., $1 00. 


> KIDNEY-WORT: 
HE GREAT CURE}, 


RHEUMATISM 


it is for all of the KIDNE 
iV! 
- u as Aue. Cowen aad 


causes 
the victims of Rheumatism can 





| = THOUSANDS OF CA 
of the worst forms of this 





SES : 
e been relieved, in a short t 
PERFECTLY CURED. 





KIDNEY-WORT 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York 47 
North Eighth st Philadelphia; 279 Fulton 
Street (cor. Tilllery,) klyn, 110 West Bauti- 
more Street, Baltimore. 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentle- 





men’s Garments, Shawls, etc., etc., all kinds of 
Curtains Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received ana 
returned by express. 





FSTERBROOK’S “rene 
<=> 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yurks 





Bind Your Journals. 


me) PAT. JULY 3, 1877. [3 





A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JouRNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
in gold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual price of such a 
binder is $1.50, but in order to induce a large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New ¥ork. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
“Reception Day.” 


A New Book of Dialogues and 
Recitations for the Use 
of Schools 
160 PaGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID. 
$3,00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 


——9—— 


Jaieat disieguee. deckamations, rect 
0 jogues, dec 0 

nent selections for the ary classes 
orize. large of this collection is 





ht and 
ions and 
to mem- 
oO al, 
use 


be “ just the thing. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


THE 


{merisa School Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 


The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes. 
sides 





32 cards, size 8x14, printed on both 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 


0 


These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Oan be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manilla 
envelope for mailing. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y¥. 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most and sat- 
isfactory Corset as 
Health, Comfort 
gance of Form,” 
and get 
MADAME TOr's TAPROVED 
CconrnsET 

SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


reeauers 

n 
Yor sale. by all 
Price by 
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Books for Teache i 


—o— . 
Every teacher should own a number of apf i} 

professional books. He needs them as »p,, 

the physician and lawyer need professiong) 

Do you, reader, own one? two? We hy, 

thousands of volumes, and yet there are » 

teachers to-day that have nothing that is p>, 

specially to aid them in their work! It \,, 

of educational heathenism. 
We have selected a few volumes of really 

ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

<—ibews 


Kellogg’s School Management. 
This volume by the editor of the Scnvoy, }, 
NAL contains practical ideas on this imp 
subject. Any poser will by reading it jp 
to enter his school with more tact, clearer; 
and be helped to succeed in governing. |t; 
introduction by Prof. Thomas Hunter, Pry 
of the New York Normal College. Hew 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, 
of the Winona Public Schools, and many , 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, pos 


De Graff’s School-Room Guide. 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better know) 
conductor of Institutes any other man, 
has given a great im: to educational pr 
The bookisa statement of the instrg 
given by him at the New York, Penn., Ney 
sey, and W. Virginia Institutes, and especiy 
tended to aasist teachers in the practical we 
- school-room. In each subject the auth 
ven: 
1st. An Introduction. 
2nd. Directions, or how to teach the subjx 
3rd. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in ; 
the subjects. 
th. Results, or the ends to be attained int: 
ing the subjects. 
t brings out the most interesting and phi 
phical methods of presenting subjects for Ins 
tion. The topics ted embrace nearly 
branch of study and sphere of duty in the p 
nee Among vag are: Reading, pho 
spe: ’ penmanship, wing, e, hisy 
recitations. calisthenics, letter = ree, arithme 
geometry, mar, geography, climate, nap 
science, Eopleny movements, organizatj 


t. 
ages, handsomely bound in cloth. P 
postpaid. This is one of the most a 
and helpful books on our list, and we have 
number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teachi 
Stands at the head of all books for teachen 
is a priceless volume. No man in this cow 
taught as did David P. Page, the first Princip 
New York State Normal School. He will stan 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of ti 
If one can own but One volume, he should ¢ 
this; itis the book to begin with. It shoul 
read over as ofter as possible. It will helpa 
teacher, and it will help a poor teac’-r, 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Johonnot’s Principles and Practice 
Teaching. 
The author was a Rpt of Mr. Page. He 
the President of the N. Y. State Teachers’ 
ciation in 1879-80; is a popular conductor 
Teachers’ Institutes, and has spent his life ins 
cational work. The volume is a capita! one, 
will be of real practical service. It covers a 
ferent field from any other. It will be a great 
to any teacher. ice, $1.50, postpai* 


Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Pt 
ci of the ersville Normal School, Pa., is 
other volume of t merit. It is sufficient 
say that Mr. Brooks is a remarkable teacher 
that his book is attracting attention as a practi 
guide for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1.50, p 


















































































































Craig’s Question Book. 

This is ex ly useful for all who wish 
review their studies or who wish to select ¢ 
tions for their classes. It has 3,000 practical q 
tions on grammar, arithmetic, etc., 
with answers, Each de ent of question 
followed by ——— of answers on same 
ject; each question numbered and correspond 
number found in p page. We give 
S. History, 



















de ments: U. Y, gram 
artthmet , orthography, rules of spell 
‘ions of penmanship, participles ( 


easy, civil government, parlia 
4 physiology pod anat © 
n edi have been publ : 
vised edition 


. Price, post 


The Normal Question Book. 

This volume like the last is d ed fora 
view of studies for examination. It also cont 
3,000 questions with answers quoted from st 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Calkin’s Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the Prim 
Sch ols in N. Y. City and has had a wide ex" 
ence. He is oneof the wisest of counselor 

tly beloved by the teachers of the met 
polis. is undoubtedly the best work on 
subject published, and should occupy a promin 
place in every teacher’s library. It is espec* 
useful to teachers. It is a standard ¥ 


on a subject o' —— importance. 3\! 
copies of this boo have been sold—this she 
that some teachers } prepare for meeting their 
sponsibility. Its price is $1.50, postpaid. 

How to Teach. 










































ka fe may almost be eall to te 
a knowledge of it may ot ee York OF 


Manuals for Teachers. 


Cultivation of the Senses. Cultivation of the u 

ory. On the te of Words. On Discipline. . 

manuals are ts from works pull 3 

ed in land and are Valued by tne ‘ 

don They cover a field ; they : 
and are not merely 

will be sent ‘ 


one of for 
<7 the get of five fog.32.50 Addy 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 





91 Park Place, New York 
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skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever,” 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


iental Cream or Magic Beautifier 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 
Removes 


9 found in N. Y. City, at R. H. 
rich’ Ridley’s, and other Fan 
senor of base imi’ 


~~ iess 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NW. Y. 


plished Twenty-One Years 
to furnish a complete co 
tory 


—_—w 


omen ; "eo 
ols of music an 
ervatory, & yaw 
nts of omenes, al 
Profeaso twenty-o 

dof deserving students. Ca’ 

, Registrar. 


laboratory, 
+ ons in 


rs. 
talogue —- b 
8. L. CALDWELL, D.D. 


UTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 
u pensates Se its work, in its new eae ele- 
ntl —, 7 58 w. 
pils, at all times may be yeocived.and enter the 
sfor which they are prepared, and tuition 
be reckoned only! from the time of entrance. 
ie 6 full classical and cols te course is re- 
se th option of parent or papi © 
en at option of parent or p 
tention 2 given to music and the modern lan- 
age rat the Circulars or prrticulars at the 
0 i. oe e paras , 4 e 
8. D. BURC 


tonal School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 
J. W. ee Pg ere M., FOUNDER. 


xt Term opens Decem 4th. Catalogues 
onapplication to J. H. DRCHTEL, dearetany. 











VERGREEN CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

and College of Short Hand. Bloomington, 

» otra raat and ML nm the ee | tg Col- 
: —_ BAKER, 


& Wises 





AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 


draulic Passenger elevator; Board = 
For illustra‘ 


Catalogue Gres. MISS EV ANS, Prin. 





RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 
English, French and German and 
school for = ladies. No 13 Bast 

Street, between fifth and Madison Avenues, 
York City. eerrull Collegiate, Special and 
= a Courses. Twelfth year commences, 





E’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bow 
; “LL” Station (Established 1 
, 1313 Broadway, 34th St. be 
ce 8 R.. mental 
eeping, ental an 
— a ndence and all Eng- 
" mon 
matis 4 Writing $10, uarterly, Short- 
d$10. Backward persons rap: 
© rooms. 


mical — yey reliable and most 
blood purtfier and blood-food that can be 


elective may | lous 


idly advanced in | @ 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH - BALSAM. 


uy oan for sod in New ark City and 
25, 50 & 76 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 
BEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 
ding to directions, to cure or 





Warranted, if used 
relieve. 

Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

Pe ba ant; nota violent reme- 


the taste. 
at haves ff oveven GDR, 00 oat el to Give 


use of Le —a 
often prove it to be worth humdred times 


SARSAPARILLA 


Gen- 
eral eral Debility, LG soa ah disorders ante ys 


eee of ine 
Seles caion — 
enriching 





x the blood iL pepene, tro m the syste 
toring its 


unparalleled usefulness, 
ved its rfect 4 


It is a 
other 


bipod, and. res 

: sap 
ARILLA 

poor 

ly concen- 

purify- 


b 
Iodide of Potassium and Iron. 
ost economical 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 
“ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of Inflamma- 
ema epee 4 4 1 — a 
OORE. 
7Surkem, Ja., March 2, 1882. 
March I was so weak from general deb’ 
walk without help. 
I commenced ng A ‘3 8 - 
‘ore I had used three bottles I felt as 
ever did in my life. ay been at work now 
for two mon and think your SaRsaPaRiltia the 
greatest blood medicine in the world. 


JAMES MAYNARD.” 
520 W. 42d St., New York, July 10, 1882. 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR seaaoe 


tion ada to 
frst, sucee saat cure 





and the first su 
of faded or uray 


Buckipghen’s Dye 


WHISKERS 
the beard to a natural brown, or b! 
. It produces a permanent color that 
wa ant, of a single 


Wil c 
esired ot 


yh. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. — 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
eachers’ Agency. 


and Ly rt. 

ro "Professors. cipaus, . Se 
i Governesses for every y devarument Soma 
a vee"maenas gooa schools to parents. Call 


Miss M. J. YOUN 
American and a os 








PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


‘OR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 


GENCY, 
Builing, B’dway and 14th 8t., N.Y. 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & 0... Nashua, NH. 








POLISHES _ 


Are unrivalled in their excellence, and 
tisfaction. ee oe 


EBSTRS erOTE Rice ounce inc | lang att 
Sa a Bestia | ies 
ME ea ew Siu els Park Place, ep a 


8725S ware 2 9 Sy tees ay ‘Ruguste, Me. 











.| urinary troubles Bright’s disease, dia 


. 

ARITHMETICAL: James and Henry go 
fishing, and agree to divide. James has 
two nibbles and a bite from a dog, and 
Henry gets two duckings and loses a 
twelve shilling hat. What is the share of 
each ?—Six men put in their capital to 
start a co-operative store. What was left 
after the manager got into Canada was 
valued at $250, and this represented one 
fifth of- what-eachman put in. How 
much did the manager get away with ? 
—One person out of every five in the 
United States has one or more corns, the 
cost of effecting a oure is $1.30. What is 
the number of corn victims, and what 
would be the cost of placing every persom 
on a sound footing ? 


TIME AND EXPENSE SAVED. 

Hard workers are subject to bilious at- 
tacks which may end in dangerous illness. 
Parker's Ginger Tonic keeps the kidne - 
and liver active, and by preventing 
attack saves sickness, time and expense.— 
Detroit Press. 





OnE hot ay the dog Jack was very bus 
i waggin his tail. ‘‘Come here, mam- 
* said Katie, “‘Jack’s fanning himseli 
with his tail.” 
—_——_——_e—___——__ 
ARE YOU EXPOSED 
To malarial influences ? then protect your 
system by using Parker’s Ginger Tonic. It 
strengthens the liver and kidneys to throw 
off malarial poisons, and is for gen- 
eral debility and nervous exhaustion. 





ARTEMUS WaRD once began a lecture by 
saying, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
a os intellect, but I haven't it with 


IF NEARLY DEAD 
after taking some highly puffed up stuff, 
with long testimonials, turn to Hop Bit: 
ters, and have no fear of any kidne 
tes 


or liver complaint. These diseases can- 
not resist the curative power of Hop Bit- 
ters ; besides it isthe best family medicine 
on earth. 





ity arms, but it is more than probable 
Frat pretty arms made short sleeves fash- 
ionable, 


#8 « One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.’ Kidney Wort expels the poi- 
sonous humors. The first thing to do m 
the spring is to clean house. For internal 
cleansing and renovating, no other med- 
icine is equal to Kidney Wort. In either 
dry or liquid form it cures headache, bili- 
ous oielia, constipation and deranged 


needful | kidneys. 


—_—————»—e_—__—_— 

‘In the lexicon of youth there is no 
such word as fail,” nor can the Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Co. fail to suit the wishes of 
writers in the great variety that they pro- 
vide of their steel pens. 

—--<D Oe o—————_—_— 

*Persons whose blood has been corrupt- 
ed, and the circulation deranged by foul 
secretions—the result of the disordered 
che of the body—need for their pu- 
tification something like an es oe 
tism ai the hands of Mrs. Lydia E. 
ham, whose laboratory is at No. 238 West- 
ern avenue, Lynn, Mass. Her Vegetable 


‘s | Compound is fairly inundating the country 


as with a river of life. 


Don’t die in the house. “‘Rough on — 
clears out rate, mice, flies, roaches, bed 
~| bugs. 15c. 

—_———___eoo 
INQUIRER : What is the extreme penalty 
for bigamy ? Two mothers-in-law. 


being “played out” and 
4° yy Be by using 








Oe 
Tue feeling between ague and quinine 
is exceedingly bitter. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 
ni 


his 
the speedy and 








THE fashion of short sleeves never made | _ 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 


The above is a good Mkeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveal! other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is sealously devoted to her work, which is the outeome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

On account of its proven merits, ft Is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhaa, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Uloeration, Floodings, al! Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
Bess of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
Gruggista. Any advice required as to specia! cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of etther sex this compound ts 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs. Pinkham's Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best im the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousnees and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do geod to othera 

Philadelphia, l’a, ® 

Remember This. 
If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
Nature in making you well when all else fails. 
If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous diseases of 
the stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you 
remain ill, for Hop Btters are a sovereign reme- 
dy in all such complaints. 
If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this moment, 
and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 
If you are siok with that terrible sickness Ner- 
vousness, you will find a “ Balm in Gilead” in the 
nse of Hop Bitters. 
If you are a frequenter, or a rasident of a mias 
matic district. barricade your system against the 
scourge of all countries—malarial, epidemic, bil 
iousness, and intermittent fevers—by the use of 
oop Bitters. 
you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
breath, 5 and —- and teel miserable gen- 
ory: Bitters will give you fair skin, rich 
sweetest b , health, and comfort. 
In iene they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels. Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's 
. $500 will be paid for a case they do not 
cure or help. 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, moth- 

er, or daughter, can be made the picture of health, 


by a few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a 
trifije. Will you let them suffer. 


KIDNEY WORT ¥ 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


Mrs. A. M. D. 











“AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT “0 SHADOW 
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What knowledge is of most worth? See (2 

What every boy and girl should study. i | L. L.: « 
What every teacher should study. a 

What will save thousands of dollars. ea 

What will prepare every boy for business. wz 

What will avoid troublesome Litigation. S&S 

What is more important than ‘‘ologies.” ea Fifty ‘Law 
What will make this study teachable. ea 

What branch has been too much neglected. wT 

What should be used in every school. iS [_essons. 
What every teacher should adopt at once. ee 


Price, post-paid, $1.25; sample copy to teachers, 75 cents. 


for first supply for school use. 


0. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, "x 





Liberal reduction made 


1 3. 5 Bond 8t., 6 baat Ay St., 152 & 154 Wabash Ave. 


EW YORK. CHICAGO. 





A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
Edited by A. S. PACKARD, Jr., 


Vrofes: or of Geology and Zoelogy,Brown Univ., and editor of The American ) author of Zoology, etc., 


The 
128 pages octavo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD. 


Diagrams are to be accompanied by a text-book, 


“FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


The Series of Diagrams are arranged in the form of landscapes, and contain a number of orig- 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian Animals, especially Carboniferous, Juriassic, 


re 
tion in | the text. 


n Vertebrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Cope, H. F. 


OsBORN, and the Editor, with restora- 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, $6.00. 


First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. 


Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH C0., Providenec, R. I. 





TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


is and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, Ete., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 








WONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°7° Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books desamae cats: we 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |- ne 
G7EENE’S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. | BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. id 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. a 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. —_ son 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. | 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


enemies 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 

Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science, 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Ne, [(G] 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


‘““We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one pean. fem gy | 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, t, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Thad. Gos Gospel of ars . John, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Sestin Grom. 

adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other Rteey © Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standa re Seer Frost’s American 

Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
So Etistorses, Manesca’s t prench Series, etc. 

mple pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
erms and new catalogue of al) our er 


CHRISTMAS!!! 
—_o— 
No Better or Cheaper Stock of 


BOOKS, ALBUMS, CARDS AND NOVELTIES, 


THAN ARE HERE. 
Prices Close. Circulars Free. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau Street, N.Y. 








mar; 








«ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 
| E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 
MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 
complete series.) 
MITC LL’S OUTLINE MAPS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 


Goodrich’s Child’s United States, Pictorial 
United States, Siw nae His- 
SERIES OF | tories of En fond. wegen, 

. . me, Greece, Wor an at- 

Histories. | urai History. ‘ 


Spookern, Arithmetics, and Reading epee 
e Scholar’s Companion (Ety eee 
Sargent’s School Etymology. Oxford's Speak- 
ers. Smith's Gra % Butler's Geome- 
try (Just published.) Butler's Histories. 
Wall-Maps for several States. 


18 So. SixthSt., 19 Bond St., 
PHILADELPHIA. NEw YORK. 


6 No. Howard St., 
TIMORE. 


JOHN E. POTTER &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS, 


Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Poetry. 
Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Prose. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Kaofiach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 





("SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 


Text-Books on Chemistry. 


my et 8 PINNER’S Organic Chemistry, 
BOL’ any 8 $ ‘Quantitativ e Analyt Introduc- 
n Fresenius. 8vo, cloth................. 1.50 
BAUSH’ 8 Blow-pipe Analysis, 8vo, cloth.. 
CRAFT’S Qualitative A ysis, 12mo, cloth 
DRECHSEL’S Chemical Reactions 12mo a. 
FRESENIUS’ Qualitative Analysis 8vo, cl,. 
~ uantitative * Gro, cl... 
HART’S Volumetic Analysis 12mo, cloth,.. 
MILLER’ 8 Chemical Physics, 8vo, cloth.. 


ino ic Chemistry, 8vo, cloth. 
0 ic Chemistry, 8vo, cloth, .. 
PERKIN’S Qualitative Analysis 12mo, cl.. 
THORPE’S Quantitative Analysis 12mo, cl. 
*,* A copy of these volumes will be sent for ex- 


amination, with reference to introduction, FREE, 
by mail,on receipt of two-thirds of the printed 








KE 








3.50 
1,50 
1.25 
3.56 
6,00 
2.50 
4.00 
6.00 
10.00 
1.00 
1,50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 





27 Sixth St.. Phila. 


























BRUSHES, 

For Oil & Water Colors 
tpt 

F. W. Devoe & Co’s 


CANVAS, 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 
ANI 


Ol Sketching Papers, 
roe ee: 
WATER COLORS: 


Cakes and Moist. 
ilieiiiaeiaae! 
DRAWING CASTS, 
BOOKS and STUDIES. 





F. W. DEVOE & Co., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New nie 
Manufacturers and importers of 


Paint Works: Horatio and Jane Streets, New York, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 








Seulptory 
MODELING To9y 
AND 





F. W. Devoe a( 
ARTIST 
FINE COLOy 
IN TUBRs, 
—— ' 


CHARCOAL & (hy | 
Drawing Mai 
a 
Supplies for 
TILE ANDCH 
PAINTING, 














Fred’k W, Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page, 








Important Books| 


For Primary Teachers 
CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. Slade, Ed. Good Times 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches. toe meng 
Tableaux, Charades, Blackboard Ex 

venile Comedies, etc., for Prim: [oY Kin- 
dergartens and Juvenile Home Entertainments, 


lvol., 16mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By Mrs. Slade, Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Distegues,! Speeches, Tablea’ x, Cha- 
rades, Black rd Exercices, etc., adapted to pu- 
pils in the Common. Grammar and High Schools. 


1 vol. 16mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


Nat. Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 


Prin. Nat’] Kindergarten Normal Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price 50cts. 


Any of the above sent by mail postage paid on 
receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO‘ Boston, 








aon ae 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thesengee Revised by Henry es A.M. 
Late Supt. of Schools, N.Y. City 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 
by the addition of a copious index of matter by 
SAmMvuEL U. Berrian, A.M. 1100 pages. Royal 
vo. Leather, $5.00. Ha it f Morroc: 
Circulars mailed free on application. 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD €& CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


TEACHERS) 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The Complete 60 cents. 

Brief Course 25 cents, 


R. S&S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond St., N. Y. 


 conrespoud- 


WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 


AT THE 


Boston School Supply Cp. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager 





HE GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 

PENMANSHIP, in six numbers. Short 

Gomree in five numbers. The 
d Practical. 





to teteodnee tt them. Address 
VELL & CO., 40 Bond St. New York. 










THE 
MUSICAL SUCCESS 
OF THE SEASON. 


MINSTREL SONGS 


COLD AWD Naw. 


Nearly 100 of those world-famous PLA) 
TION SONGS and POPULAR MELODIES; 
have made the fortune of Minstrel Troupe, 
of which Drrson & Co. hold the copyrights, 
large number. 

ore true, original, pierns melodies may 
found in this volume than in any other extanfj 
of course Foster leads the van, and his 





| will be questioned by many, who prefer: 





OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 
cannot be excelled. This statement, howey 

















Old Kentucky Home. | Oh, Susannah! 


Old Dog Tray. or Old Uncle Ned, 
| Old Dan Tucker. Old Cabin Ho ‘ t 
' Farewell, Lilly Dear. Dixie Land, . 


Or the more modern nonsense songs of { 
Jubilee order. 
pel Raft, or Cross Ro 

In the Morning by the Bright Light, 

Or the truly beautiful 
Lily Dale, Mocking Bird, or Twinkling St 


Price $2. Boards. $2.50 Cloth. $3 Fine @ 
Mailed anywhere for above prices. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
c.H DITBON & CO.. oes Broadway, New Yor 


Christmas Music 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
For Sunday-Schoo!: 


NEW. BRICHT. CHARMINC. @ 
By the Most Popular Authors. 16 Pages 
clucing a Beautifu B A 
Kesponsive Service 
Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. $4 per 1 
express, charges repaid. 50 cts. per dozen 
mail, none Single copy 5 cents. 
A Bright and Amusing 


Christmas an 


By H. BuTreRWwoRrTH and Gnro. F. Root. 


New Music! Merry Dialogue 


Price, 83 per dozen by Express, charges not P 
paid. Single qpocines copy 25 cts. by mail 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & C0. 
wT, Bath Wctie| CINCINNATI 
TEE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


Meisterschaft System 


FRENCH AND GERMA 


Complete Fiuency of Speech in 10 Wee 
The Nation, New Foek, says: Py stem is 
best yet devised for | to speak a fore 
language in a short time.” 
a ape 00 for each language 
[= me sou a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who 
and answers all questions in 
ame to pam difficulties which may occur t0 
student. 
For 25 cents-we will send Part I of either 
French or German as a specimen copy 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299—305 Washingten Street, Boston, ! M 


B50 S20 res sare nome. eR Tor ant 
SEND Sse “Reatio Bridse, 


ens Me -F i542 3-8-9 

















